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WHITNEY’S 
English Grammar. 


*‘Admirably adapted for the uses to which he 
proposes it shall be put.’’—Pres. Eliot, Harvard. 

**I do not know that I ever before saw an Eng- 
lish grammar which I would permit my children 
to look into, so great hus been the chance that 
they would learn nothing or be taught something 
false.’’—Prof. Child, Harvard. 

*‘Incomparably super icr to any school gram- 
mar known to me.’ Higginson. 

‘*The English grammar of the future.”’—N. E. 
Jour. of Ed. 

“It at once puts the whole matter right. I am 
most agreeably surprised by its simple pote 
tion to the cane and capacities of  Sgeaiaa stu- 
dents.’’—O. Reot, Jr , Salisbury, Me. 

‘*May be taken asa standard.’’—N.Y.Tribune. 

**No work I have seen meets so well my views 
as towhat an Englistt or aad should be.’’— 
State Supt. of Schools, N 


Sample copies to teachers, 75 cents, prepaid. 


GINN & HEATH, 


PUBLISHERS, 
18 Tremont Place, Boston, and 46 
Madison Street, Chicago. me 








NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 
19 MURRAY Street, New York, 


—PUBLISH— 


Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra and Geometry. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Series. 10-7 9 





Fine Bristol Cards, 9 tints ba name, 
‘0c and stamp. W. AUSTIN & CO, a 
North Haven, Ct. 10- 7 11-6 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 





PRICES. 
I neds hares tanccattis apsencendecssss 50 
Ee ssi nesanssesseen seared does: oesswus 50 
Common School Edition........ savesevaseee $1 50 
Counting House Edition...................+5 3 00 
RN i bcakinhad dak benipakenrion sane abicengad 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 


PURTECTINNT 


Ai opanpeet 
MUCILAGEBONTLA 


BH ry SPENGETEE Loar 
Mucitade, rrooeurg ine 















YOUR STATONER FOF 





miles from Frankfort, Ky., at Franklin Springs 


x-8 


Kentucky Military Institute. 





Thirty-second annual session begins on the first Monday in September, 1877. 


in important respects, to be peculiar and very successful. 
legiate course equal to thatof any College in the land. Short suggestive Essays on the mode of 
government and instruction pursued at this institute, sent free on applicatien. 
a therough collegiate education as cheap as at any college in theland. 


Supt. K. M. I., 


Location, six 
Mode of Government and Instruction believed, 
Preparatory course thorough. A col- 


Pupils can obtain 
Address for catalogue, 


COL. ROBT. D. ALLEN, 


Farmdale, Franklin County, Ky. 





UNIVERSITY 


MISSISSIPPI. 


OXFORD, MISSISSIPPI. 


Next Session Opens Sept. 27th, 1877. 


The University is now entirely 


FREE TO ALL STUDENTS, 
Except $50 to Law Students. 


The Law Department has been re-opened—E. 
Mayes, Esq., Professor. 

Hon. H. F. Simrall, Hon. H. H. Chalmers, 
Hon. J. A. Orr, Hon. R. A. Hill, Hon. H. A. 
Barr, and Hon. H. W. Walter, Lecturers of the 
Law Sehool. 


Expenses per session of nine (9) months: 





Nine months board at $12................. $108 00 
GO aos i dins eR Bhs teense ic cen csinicds 10 60 
WI OE OE OD oi ois ccciccescosonioscas 13 50 
BOG BOD c < dese 9006 0c0cs0'soesececcese 4 50 

I TO, 6 cake ohn cen ndedccasses $136 00 


This estimate is reliable, and includes every- 
thing but books and clothing. 
Board of excellent quality can be had in the 


and the fuel fee is only $5 per session where the 
student does not room in the dormitories—this 
would reduce the above estimate $23—making 
$113 per session expenses. 
The facuity is complete. The university is in 
excellent condition, and the prospect for in- 
creased patronage is brighter than ever. For 
catalogues and information apply to the Chan- 
cellor, Gen. A. P. 


signed. H. 


Stewart, or to the under- 
M. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary Board of Trustees. 





YNTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Wisconsin. ‘Two courses of two and four 
years respictively. For catalogue with full par- 
ticulars, address WM. F. PHELPS, M. A , 
President. 


Whitewater, 





) eaters Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 
Heights —Lhe thirty-first year ot this in- 
sutution will open Sept. 12, 1877. Pupils trom 
abroad are received into the tamuly of Mrs. E. 
J. Smith, a member of the taculty. The best 
facilities ‘are afforded for Music, Painting, and 


Languages, Elective course a'lowed. Yor cir- 
culars, address A. CRITTENDEN, Ph D. 
lu-39 lu Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minne- 

sota. Open to both sexes rvuur courses of 
study. Address JAS. W. STRONG, 

10-89 10 President. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. 
alogue, etc., address the President, 
10-39 10 IL GKvU. F. MAGUUN, D. D. 


LACKBOARD in the Sunday School.—A 
practical guide for superintendents and 
teachers, bv Frank Beard. ony illustrated. 
$1 50 of booksellers or by ma 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 
119 Nassau St., N. ¥; 





For cat- 





10-8eomly 


5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth 
$5 ree. Stinson & Uo., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 


$12 








a day at — Agests wanted. Outfit 
ee terms free. 


BONDS! 


DRAFTS, 


CHECKS, 
Steel Plate Engraving 


and Lithography. 
St. Louis Bank Note Company 


106,108 N. Fourth st. St Louis 


Ask for Estimates on Renewal Bonds 


x-49 

( Fine Cards, Damask, 
eo) name on, 13c. 
tenville, Conn. 





Repp, etc., with 
CLINTON BROQs., Clin- 
10-7 11 6 





ARBRANSAS 


FEMALE COLLEGE 


This reliable institution, located at Little Rock, 
opens its fourth annual session on the first Mon- 
day in September, 1877. 

Increased accommodations for boarders. A 
large and efficient faculty. No school in the 
connection stands higher in the estimation of 
its patrons. 

No extra charge for ancient and modern lan- 
guages. All other charges suited to the times. 
For further particulars address 


L. M. LEWIS, President. 


HON. A. H. GARLAND, Pres’t Board of 
Trustees. 


$66 





a week in your owntown. Terms and 
= outiit free. H. HALLETT & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


$5 th $7] a Week to Agente, $10 bind Free. 
9-11 10-10 je po 
Page Book, List of 3,000 saernenees. 


1 00 How to advertise Send 25¢ 
x-1 12 G.. P. ROWELL & CO., RH. ¥. 














Pe al 62 a has 


reel, ret, Now: York.) 
‘L. SUITH HOBART, Pres't son C. goes, Sept 


he 


Ap excellent SUBSTITUTE for WOOD-CUTS 
For Printing all sorts of ILLUSTRATIONS, at much LOWER PRICES, 
Vsed by the principal PUBLISHERS & MANUFACTURERS throughout the country, 
fend Stamp for New Jistrated Ciesla, Please say where you saw this, 








country near the university for $10 per month, 








TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 


10-6 8 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series, Swin- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &&., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adasess Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 








‘aia simi § CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


WARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
MONROE’S READERS & SPELLERS. 
HAGAR’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
GREENE’S GRAMMARS. 

GREENE'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


pesCatalogues free. Liberal terms for 
introduction, and in exchange for old 


books in use.“@3& 

FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent. 
25 Washinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
x-789 

" Scribner, Armstrong ‘& Co’s Co’s” Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 

Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 

Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 

Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 

Hiram Hadley er O. S. Cook, 63 Washington 

street, Chicago; or Thos. Scholes, Marshall- 

town, lowa. 





Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 


& B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia, 


Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zoolog- 
ical and Anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 


Dictionary of Buiograyhy, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing gag? ot the World, Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. E. M. ELY, agent, 159 Clark St. 
Chicago. x-38 





ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Now READY: A: An tmproved edition 


How to Teach: A Manual of Methods for 
Graded Course of Instruction; embracing the 
subjects usually pursued in Primary, Interme- 
diate, Grammar and High Schools; also, Sug- 
gestions relative to Discipline and School Man- 
agement, _o use of teachers. By HENRY 
KIDDLE, A. M., City Supt. Public Instruction, 
New Tok. and Thomas F. Harrison, N. A. 
Calkins, Assistants l2mo., cloth, 276 pp. Sam- 
ple copy for aon, by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1 00. 


NEARLY READY: 


Bartholomew's Caesar: Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. BAR- 
THOLOMEW, A. M., author of Latin Grammar 
and Latin Gradual. The seven books complete. 
Vocabulary, double-page Map of Gaul and 
smaller ski tch- -maps. One volume 12mo, cloth, 
400 pp. Price: ‘‘Introduction,’’ 75c. | ‘‘Ex- 
change,’’ 55c. ‘‘Sample Copy,’’ 75c. 


Thalheimer’s General History. Out- 
lines of the World’s History. Carefully con- 
densed from Thalheimer’s Ancient and Medix- 
val and Modern Histories. By M. E. THAL- 
HEIMER, M. A., formerly teacher of History 
in Packer ‘Collegiate Institute. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 12mo cloth, 340 pp. Price: 
duction,’’ $1 00. ‘«Exchange, °? Tic. 
Copy,’”” $1 00. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.. 


*‘Intre- 
**Sample 





DIRECTORY. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. | 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Brush, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x311-2 


MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE 


(HOSPITAL ADJOININC). 
Cor 23dand Christy Av, St. Louis,Mo. 
The thirty-seventh Annual Announcement and 
Catalogue of this institution now ready. Send 
forone The preliminary course tothe Regular 
Course for 1877-8 begins September l0th. Regu- 
lar Course the Ist of October. Facilities im- 
proved. Students should see our announcement 
before deciding what school to attend. For an- 
nouncement or other information address the 
Dean. P. GERVAIS ROBINSON, M. D., 
10-7 11 1523 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Morgan Park Military Ai | 


Morgan Park (near Chicago) Ill., combines the 
advantages of thorough instruction and disci- 
pline, the surroundings of a Christian home, 
and healthful, pleasant and elevated location. 
Fall term will commence Sept. 6th, 1877. For 
further information and catalogues call on or 
address the undersigned at Morgan Park, Cook 
county Ill., or Room 5, Methodist Church Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 
CAPT. ED. N. KIRK. TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., 
10-7 12 Associate Principals. 














POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, St. Louis. 





Coursrs or*Stupy: 


I. Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
II Mechanical Eng’r. 
Ill. 7? rid vied Chemist. 


IV. és ted se Eng’r of Mines. 

7, sig shod vis Architect. 

VI. sid es sa Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


St. porn Law Salons. 





AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON | 


UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hen Hitchcock, LL. D., Professor of 
Real Prop. Law, "and Provost of the Law De- | 

artment. 

Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of | 
Real Property, as ap ? to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. Prof. of Admirality, 

Marine Ins. and blaritime Law. 

Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity | 
and Successions. 

—s Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal | 

ss ore Madill, A.M., Prof. of Real Prop. | 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of | 
Pleading, | and Evidence. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of | 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments. 

Kegular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable in every case in advance. 
There are six scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 

are no extra charges. 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the ree recess. 
For particula ars 
ART. Dean of Law Facul 
8-2 208 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





{WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
gesand to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 


I. The Aannaney EE TE PT re 
paoneeeeseneese Prof. D. Arnold, Principal. 
Ii, Mary a a hance Sei ahehe deoeaee 
she poeseue rof. C.'S. Pennell, Principal. 


rof. M. S. Snow, Dean. 


IV. The me beesveee School,........... 
o32bneeeere Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 


. The St. avts > of Boheok, 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory ial 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
great pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
ecnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees. 
Its equipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 


sis. 


(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 


(b) es Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) 06 Chemistry. 

(d) 46 Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) ‘* Building and Architecture. 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 





Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
fill several professional chairs at once, it must 
| be remembered that in Washington University 

the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 
| Chemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 

cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 
| of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 
| of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
Designing; etc., etc. 
| On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
| pace with the most advanced in both science and 
| art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 
| Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
| tion, is a very important feature in the work of 
| every year. 
| Both the Polytechnic School and the College 
are epen to young women, and in both there are 
| lady students. For fuller information send for 
| cats logue. 

Vv. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is 0 well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 
tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 
have gained for it a high reputation both East 
and West. 

>For further information, apply to the offi- 
cers whose names ure given above. Sets of prin- 


ted examination ye pers of previous years will be 
sent if desired. Examinations for College and 





Polytechnic Schoc! «r June 11-12, and in Sep- 
r. 10-3 


Its faculties have been 8e-) 


STATE 
Normal School! 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Entire expenses from $25 to $45 per term. 
Six hundred students enter annually. 
The course of study extends over four years. 


The Professional Course is more extensive 
than that of any other Normal School in the 
West. 


The eleventh year opens September 11, 1877. 


Catalogues with full particulars sent free on 
application. Address 


PRES. J. BALDWIN, Kirksville, Mo. 


poencccalb CORK CORSET, 


Elegant, du- 
rable, and de- 
lightful to 
wearer. The 
very best and 
most comfort- 
able Corset 
made,has been 
long known in 
Europe as the 
most healthful 
corset in use, 
and has the 
support of the 
medical profes 
sion This cor- 
set is patented. 

Mail orders 
promptly filled, 


Price $1. 
MORRIS & DOTY, 


General Dealers in Dry Goods, 
159 and 161 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Samples of goods by mail upon application. 








Address 





APLEWOOD Music Seminary tor Young 
Ladies. Established 13863. A thorough 
raduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues address Prof. 
D.S. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-11 


RIDPATH'S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed- 
ucators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

x-411-3 














RTIST’S MANUAL, a practical guide 

to oil and water cvlor painting, crayon 
drawing, &c. Illustrated, 50 cents. Elocu- 
tionist’s Journal gives best standard and new 
pieces for —— and amateur readers and 
speakers, ]0c of any new red or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & co., 


10-7 eomly 
5O MIXED CARDS, with name, for 10cand 
stamp. One pac kk (20 stylec) Acquaint- 
ance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c stamp. 
10-6 U-5 M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 


119 Nassau St., N. Y. 








) MADAME FOY’S 


Z Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity 
every year. 


And for health, comfort, an! 
style, is ae knowledged the bes! 
article of the kind ever mad: 
For sale by all leading jobbe:s 
and retailers. Beware of imi- 
— and infringements. 
Manufactured solely b 
FOY &HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 





10-6 11 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








THE “Strike” is over. Now let us 
set to work to repair as far and as 
fast as possible, the damage to person 
and property. 

From our view nothing has been 
gained by the so-called ‘working- 
men” of the country. The violent 
seizure of vast properties, the arbi- 
trary and temporary control of this 
property, the delay, and loss, and 
danger, drove all law-abiding people 
away from the railroad strikers, and 
away from the element who took ad- 
vantage of this short-lived excitement 
toexecute mob violence upon those 
of whom they heave been begging 
their bread for months, and from 
Whom they must beg for months to 
come. 

It should be said to the credit of 
the railroad men that they did not 
countenance mob violence, or burn- 








ing property—but when they entered 
upon the forcible possession of prop- 
erty to which they had no more right 
than any other highway robber, then 
they inaugurated a state of society 
of which other lawlessness was the 
legitimate and inevitable outgrowth. 

We have had enough of this. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. 

The railroad operatives have had a 
cause for grievance—so have the rail- 
road managers and owners. The 
owners of the railroads get few or no 
dividends on their money invested— 
and the interests of the owners and 
operatives are 30 identical and so mu- 
tual, that remedy for loss and unpaid 
labor must come from conference and 
mutual concession, and not from a 
fight between the managers and ope- 
ratives. 

Let us look with wisdom and pa- 
tience into the cause of this trouble 
—and a solution will then come which 
will be of mutual advantage to all 
parties interested—but all law-abid- 
ing men and women are out upon 
and down upon mob violence to cor- 
rect evils in this country. There isa 
better way. 








Amon«G other good things since our 
last issue, we must not omit to men- 
tion aclub of e¢ghteen new subscri- 
bers from Tennessee, besldes renew- 
als aud newsubscribers from almost 
every other State in the Union. 








EACH new subscriber to this jour 
nal will make in the course of the 
year about one hundred and fifty 
strong, intelligent, earnest friends of 
good schools. In this way it becomes 
a good investment of money for our 
teachers. 





GeET up a reading club, and get a 
dozen or so to join it, and you can at 
very reasonable rates secure the Pop- 
ular Science. Monthly, Scribner’s, 
The Atlantic, St. Nicholas, Wide 
Awake, Littell’s Living Age, and a 
half-dozen other equally popular and 
useful magazines. 

What a storehouse of information; 
what a fund of useful knowledge; 
what safety from the wine-cup and 
frivolous amusements you thus fur- 
nish, 





WE need in every community a lit- 
tle more organizing element, more 
frequent meetings of the people for 
mutual consultation and help. Be 
sure and have three or four short, in- 
teresting extracts well read by some 
of the pupils or the young people— 
extracts of a non-partizan, non-sec- 
tarian, and non-political character, 
at these gatherings. 

Facts, incidents, anecdotes might 
be related, so as to make the gather- 
ing both profitable and interesting; 
and a good feeling for the school, and 
a growing interest in its success and 
progress would be the result. 








Wuat SHALL BE DoneE?—Is it not 
well to look at these facts in regard 
to the school population of the Uni- 
ted States, and devise some means to 
remedy the evil ? 

School Population — White males, 
5,264,635; colored males, 814,576; total, 
6,086,872; white females, 5,157,929; 
colored females, 806,402; total, 5,968,- 
571; grand total, 12,055,443. 

Attending School — White males, 
3,326,797; colored males, 88,594; total, 
3,415,391; white females, 3,087,943; col- 
ored females, 91,778; total, 3,179,721; 
grand total, 6,595,112. 

Not Attending School—Whites, 4,- 
007,824; colored, 1,330,606; total, 5,- 
458,977. 

From the above it appears that of 
the white children of the whole eoun- 
try, between the ages of five and 18 
years, 38 per cent are not attending 
school; of the colored children 88 per 
cent are not attending, while an ag- 
gregate of 45 per cent of both classes 
are not ander instruction. 





WE have been favored with a copy 
of the very able article, reprinted 
from “The New Englander,” on “The 
Source of American Education— Pop- 
ular and Religious,” by Rev. G. F. 
Magoun, President of Iowa College, 
Grinnell, lowa—which we most ear- 
nestly commend to those who are 
swinging over to the extreme point 
that all popular or public education 
should be only and entirely secular. 

The position of Dr. Magoun is 
thoroughly reinforced by the inaugu- 
ral address of Pres’t Julius H. Seelye 
of Amherst College. They are both 





documents which should be read 
carefully, and which will richly repay 
perusal. 








Our Teachers’ Institutes in this and 
other States were never more suc- 
cessful, never more popular, never 
more profitable. The very best teach- 
ing talent has been secured to con- 
duct Institutes this season. 

We hope teachers in attendance 
will take full notes of methods, sug- 
gestions, and the lectures delivered 
in theevening. The people, too, are 
deeply interested, attending largely 
both the day and evening sessions. 








WE do not know just what facili- 
ties the firm of D. Appleton & Co. of 
New York have this year for print- 
ing, but when they announce a set of 
reading books by W. T. Harris of St. 
Louis, Supt. Rickoff of Cleveland, and 
Prof. Mark Bailey of Yale College— 
to be ready Sept. 1st, they ought to 
be prepared to do a very large 
amount of work and to do it very 
fast. 

Not only the pupils and teachers will 
want these books, but we think they - 
will be built on such a plan and with 
such material that there will be a 
large demand for them among the 
people. 





Texas is drawing a large number 
of the very best teachers from Mis- 
souri and other Northern States, to 
re-inforce the already cultured, hard- 
working, efficient corps of instruct- 
ors now located within the borders 
of this Southwestern Empire. 

The Rev. John Washburn, who has 
been for a number of years the Presi- 
dent of Ewing College, located at 
Ewing, Ill., has just gone to San An- 
tonio, Texas. Prof. Washburn is not 
only a ripe scholar, but he is a Chris- 
tian gentleman whose presence and 
influence will be felt for good through 
all that section of the State. 

We congratulate the educators of 
Texas on the accession of such a man 
to their ranks. 

There is room enough, for “the field 
is white for the harvest.” Give him 
the right hand of fellowship. 








Black-boards are among the most 
efficient instruments for diffusing 
light. 
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EXPENSIVE LUXURIES. 





ERHAPS no small experiment is 

more expensive to a railroad, 
both in immediate and mediate con- 
sequences than that of trying to run 
two trains in opposite directions on 
the same track. The doctrine of im- 
penetrability might have taught the 
practical uselessuess of such an ex- 
periment, but nothing but the actual) 
trial can demonstrate its extrava- 
gance. We have first the actual and 
direct loss of the rolling stock, then 
of the freight damaged, and too often 
of human lives. These are immedi- 
ate losses. Then follow the suits for 
recovery of damages, which in the 
end often amount to a sum almost 
sufficient to have laid another track ; 
but more than this, there results a 
loss of confidence on the part of the 
community, which makes itself felt 
first in the amount of actual travel, 
and second in the depreciation of 
stock. 

There is no doubt that a collision 
on any railroad is thus a very expen- 
sive aflair—in fact, the most expen- 
sive which can be devised. 

But collisions in other spheres are 
not so readily admitted to be expen- 
sive, though in point of fact they are 
always so. A collision between pa- 
rent and child, between teacher and 
pupil, should always, if possible, be 
avoided. Nothing costs sc much en- 
ergy and strength as useless friction, 
nothing so weakens the mutual confi- 
dence, and lays the foundation for fu- 
ture trouble. There are most cer- 
tainly occasions where, on the part 
of the parent or the teacher, a collis- 
ion is unavoidable—where the will of 
the child asserts itsolf in opposition 
to some principle cf duty which has 
been enunciated and must be obeyed. 
Such collisions are inevitable as long 
as the child is a child, and as such, 
has not yet brought his will into 
peaceable accordance with the prin- 
ciples which must govern civilized 
society. In such cases the parent or 
teacher is merely the impersonation 
of such principles. But if instead of 
being such, his will as will also as- 
serts itself, then we have the danger- 
ous and expensive collision to which 
we have above referred. There is 
nothing so exhaustive or so expensive 
—to use the old term—as a collision 
of wills, which is the same as a collis- 
ion of individualities, for our will is 
our individuality. When instead of 
a teacher enunciating a principle in 
opposition to the individuality of his 
pupil, he asserts his own individual- 
ity, then indeed the crash of splin- 
tered timbers and broken iron on our 
railroad, and the waste of property 
are as nothing to what must follow. 
Words that were never meant to be 
spoken, and that must be apologized 
for in the future; waste of strength 
and vigor that should have been put 
to useful tasks ; angry recrimination, 
and a fire and steam that only destroy 
the materials which they should have 
saved. 

But how to rise out of individual- 
ity is the question. How indeed bet- 
ter than by so broad a comprehension 


of the work which we haveto do 


.| that we lose ourselves in it, and that 


our individuality becomes so smal! a 
thing beside the great interest which 
we serve, that it sinks entirely out of 
sight. Who has a better opportunity 
todo this than the teacher? The 
nature of his work, both physically, 
intellectually and morally, the effect 
of his labors on civil society and the 
State, is quite enough to make it easy 
for him to do this. Where he allows 
his own individuality to drag him 
into these worse than useless collis- 
ions, he only testifies in the plainest 
way to himself and to others, of his 
lack of appreciation of the work iu 
which he is engaged ; of his present 
inability to seein it anything more 
than a trade; of his standing as au 
artizan and not as an artist; and in 
so far bears testimony to his own un- 
fitness for his place. 





SCHOOL BUARDS. 

HE selection of teachers for the 

public schools of this place, has 
been made for the ensuing year. By 
looking over the list any one can see 
that the trustees have not had the 
good of the schools alone in view. 
Some are first-class and excellent, but 
there has been gross favoritism. Per- 
sons have been employed who are 
totally incompetent; who have proy- 
ed themselves utter failures as teach- 
ers. Others have been engaged who 
have education enough, but they lack 
culture, and have outlandish man- 
ners, that no parent would wish a 
child toimitate. Grace, neatness and 
dignity, are indispensable esseutials 
of a teacher. There have been em- 
ployed those who are ungraceful 
slovenly, and undignified. It is very 
strange, but no more strange than 
true. There will be trouble next win- 
ter. Mark the prediction.—[Ex. 


“T have left the profession. I could 
not remain a teacher and maintain 
my self-respect. I find that merit 
does not weigh much with the aver- 
age school board. Personal, parti- 
zan, or sectarian preference wins. I 
do not know acase in which a schoo! 
board has selected the best teachers 
offered.” 

This comes from one of our most 
brilliant teachers. The above are not 
isolated cases. Alas! such complaints 
are too common. 

There is no remedy but arousing 
each community to the necessity of 
placing only true men on the school 
board. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 





T is undoubtedly generally true 

that a child possesses much more 
knowledge than he canuse. Of what 
he knows, he has a certain conscious- 
ness. But when he tries to express 
what he knows, to use the tools 
which he is confident that he posses- 
ses, he covers himself with confusion 
and mortification, and loses counfi- 
dence in himself. This state of af- 
fairs is most likely to progress from 





bad to worse. An evil has arisen 


which tends :ontinually to intensify 
itself. It is not enough recognized by 
some teachers that their special busi- 
ness is to act as inspirer and hence as 
creator. Itis their business to cre- 
ate if possible in the mind of the pu- 
pila certain confidence in himself 
and in his own powers. The teach- 
ers who can do this are those who 
create geniuses out of common ma- 
terial. There is no word which 
ought to be heard oftener in a school 
room than that of encouragement. 
“Yes, you can do it.”” Yes, you can 
understand it.” “Do not be afraid 
to try.” “You do know it.” Such 
are the phrases which should be com- 
mon as household words in every 
school room. Where they are so, the 
faith of the teacher in the power of 
the child creates in his mind a certain 
faith in himself, and then the work is 
well begun. On that confidence he 
can venture to take another step, and 
then another, and yet another. 

The words we have said here are 
of course particularly needed by the 
teachers of the youngest children, 
and if all our primary schools could 
inspire in this way, the teachers of 
the grammar school would have an 
easy task. 

aD 

TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 

ROF. J. BALDWIN, in one of 

his later articles on “School 

Management,” says that success in 

teaching depends upon efficient organ- 

ization. Failure results largely from 
defective organization. 


PREPARATORY WORK. 


This may include plan of work and 
the contract with the School Board. 
In addition to the usual specifications 
itis important that the board agree 
to the following items: 

1. To furnish abundance of good 
fuel in good condition. This will re- 
quire a suitable building in which to 
store the fuel. The neglect of this 
item occasions an immense waste of 
time, besides much suffering and 
much sickness. 

2. To pay for janitor work. Pupils 
cannot, and ought not to be required 
to make fires and sweep the house. 
This is no part of a teacher’s duty. 
It devolves upon the board to employ 
and pay a janitor. In all graded 
schools it is thus managed. Only the 
under-paid and over-worked country 
teacher is compelled to serve as jani- 
tor. The custom is all wrong, and a 
serious evil, and like that of board- 
ing round, should be abandoned. It 
is bad economy. A small sum paid 
for this work to some worthy boy, is 
money well spent. It leaves the 
teacher all his time for preparation 
aud school work. 

8. To furnish good. blackboards. 
The board should be about four feet 
wide, and should extend entirely 
around the room. Liquid slating is 
the only material that can be relied on 
to make a good board. 

4. To supply suitable apparatus. A 
teacher must have the necessary im- 
plements with which to work. The 








essentials for every school are: 1. A 





programme clock. 2. A small bell. 
3. An unabridged dictionary. 4. 
Reading charts. 5. Geometrical forms, 
6. Numeral frame. 7. Globes. 8. 
Outline maps. 9. A small cabinet. 
10. A small library. The cost is 
about $100. The value to a school is 
very great. With a school room well 
heated and ventilated, well seated 
and well supplied with blackboards 
and apparatus, success is almost cer- 
tain. M. 


dl 


A GOOD THING — TELL IT ABROAD, 





N Iowa teacher who has always 

been very active in benevolent 
work, and a successful financier in all 
beneficent enterprises, appeals to 
principals, city superintendents, and 
schoul boards, and asks, why in the 
name of all that’s just, good and 
right, are your books of reference so 
few; your cabinets with such meagre 
specimens; your laboratories so poor- 
ly supplied with apparatus; and 
above all, solittle material for the in- 
struction of the starving little pri- 
maries, who require far more appli- 
ances than the higher grades? 

These needed articles cost money, 
time, and hard work for their accu- 
mulation. This fact we admit, but 
every principal and every school offi- 
cer can command a small army of 
willing hands and brains for any such 
enterprise; and can engage in busi- 
ness that will teach bookkeeping and 
accounts quite as practically as to de- 
vote an hour to a recitation in the 
same. 

Nearly every valuable book, and 
many not so valuable, and every use- 
ful articl:, is now sold by personal 
solicitation, and through agents ; an 
entirely honest, legitimate, and re- 
munerative way, taking many dol- 
lars from every town and county in 
the State. Why not save all the com- 
mission or discount thus earned by 
foreign agents, for the furtherance of 
education in your own midst? 

Always selecting useful, salable ar- 
ticles, ready purchasers could be 
found, and almost all would be ready 
to speak a good word for your arti- 
cles, because of the commendable ob- 
ject in view. 

This entire army of interested 
workers could be directed, and taught 
thorougu, systematic business habits 
and principles, because under correct 
supervision. When canvassing has 
been thoroughly done with one arti- 
cle, then another could be introduc- 
ed, until a business could be built up 
second “only to the very best — and 
for the mutual benefit of the people 
at home. 

We imagine a wide-awake, thor- 
oughly taught class in Natural Phi- 
losophy, keenly appreciating the need 
of more and better apparatus, setting 
out to solicit orders for some article, 
whereby they gain fifty per cent on 
every order, for the benefit of the 
school. By their zeal and persisten- 


cy, they are able to change every 
one’s “No,” into “Yes, put me down 
for one’; and meet every one’s refu- 
sal with: “But we want an air-pump 
or a globe, and if you will buy this 
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article, which will be of immediate 
use to you, it will help us in our 
school work.” 

We know of a party now who is 
selling the farmers a corn-sheller, to 
make money to aid in purchasing out- 
line maps. 

Take this hint, work it over and 
make it yours. 

Mrs. M. A. McGonrEGAL. 


== CORPOREAL PUNISHMENT. 





An appeal to the organ of fear, from 
mere brute force, or through supersti- 
tious ignorance, may restrain from 
vicious acts for the time being; but 
there has been no radical change for 
the better, and the moment he thinks 
it safe, he does not hesitate to re-enact 
the same things and exults in the op- 
portunity. The base passion of fear 
is but a brittle and fallacious reed, 
through which to induce a child or a 
man to do better; in fact all attempts 
in this direction must necessarily fail, 
for if the moral faculties can see no 
motives for doing better, a blind pas- 
sion can never see any. Why has not 
a ten years’ imprisonment for coun- 
terfeiting worked a _ reformation? 
Surely a ten years’ punishment should 
have made him honest; but no, no 
sooner is he out, than he again com- 
mits crime, and unless, the right 
things are touched he will remain a 
counterfeiter to the end of his days. 
Punishment, simply as punishment, 
inflicted by our Jaws, can no more re- 
form a prisoner than corporeal pun- 
ishment can a school-boy. The mind 
is the only medium of reform, and 
that,,not through the organs of com- 
bativeness, or any other of the lower 
grade of faculties, but through the 
higher and nobler faculties which a 
kind Creator designed should govern 
these. No reformation can ensue un- 
til the motives presented produce con- 
victions; then the mind embraces 
what it believes true, and the actions 
correspond with the convictions, and 
thesc convictions are voluntary, 
though induced by circumstances 
which could not fail of their legiti- 
mate results. The mind has consent- 
ed through the exterior agencies 
brought to bear upon it, and just as 
responsible, as though it could have 
done the thing different from what it 
did doit. I confess I cannot conceive 
& case where corporeal punishment 
would exert anything more than a 
temporary seeming good influence, 
without any result of good to the 
punished. Mind governs mind 
through motives, and this is the true 
key to school government—the only 
instrument upon which reliable 
changes can be rung insuring good to 
the pupil, the scl:ool, the neighbor- 
hood, and the country. 

A."H. A. 


* 


Life may be cruel, hand and heart re- 
stricted, 

Till effort baffled makes the spirit 
quail. 

But noble aims, though often contra- 
dicted, 





REDUCED RATES OF FARE. 


Those who propose to attend the 
annual meeting of the ‘ National 
Teachers’ Association” in Louisville, 
Ky., on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of 
August, will be interested in reading 
the following letters; 


OFFICE O. & M. Ratiway Co., 


Sr. Louts, July 19, 1877. 
J. B. MERwWIN, Esq., Editor American 
Journal of Education, St. Louis. 
Dear Sir—This company will sell 
to persons wishing to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the “National Edu- 
cational Association” at Louisville, 
in August, tickets to Louisville and 
return, at $12 00. 

The tickets will be good going on 
August 12th, 13th, and 14th,and good 
to return to include Wednesday the 
22d. These tickets can be purchased 
at our city office, 101 and 103 North 
Fourth Street, under the Planters’ 
House. C. 8. Cone, JR., 
General Ticket Agent. 


VANDALIA LINE ANDI. & §S.L.R. R. 


Sr. Louts, July i9th, 1877. 
J. B. MERWIN, Esq., Editor American 
Journal of Education: 

Dear Sir—In reply to yours of a 
late date, asking excursion rates to 
Louisville, on the occasion of the 
meeting of the ‘‘National Educational 
Association” at that place, Aug, 14th 
to 16th, I beg to submit the follow- 
ing: 

Rate, St. Louis to Louisville and 
return, $12 00. Tickets on sale Aug. 
12th to 14th inclusive, and good for 
return until and including Aug. 22d. 
Hoping this will be satisfactory to 
all parties interested, I am yours very 
truly. C. C. Coss, 
Asst. General Ticket Agent. 





ARKANSAS, Vv 

This is the practical, pointed cort 
of talk Hon. G. W. Hill, the efficient 
State Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Arkansas, is giving in the 
papers of that State: 

Wanted — every newspaper in the 
State which is friendly to the material 
prosperity of Arkansas, to instruct 
the people how education is related 
to that prosperity; every county ex- 
aminer to show the voters of his 
county how important an economical 
force is education; every director to 
imbue the inhabitants of his district 
with the necessity of education tothe 
successful maintenance of a people’s 
government; every teacher who is 
able to do so, to contribute articles on 
education to the papers of his county 
and adjoining counties; every educa- 
tor to know the true object of educa- 
tion; every child in Arkansas to have 
an opportunity for an education; eve- 
ry taxpayer to vote a five mills tax 
for schools next August; every com- 
munity to have a good school house 
and maintain a good school; every 
citizen to urge the extension of the 
constitutional allowance of five mills 
for district school purposes; every 
Democrat to show by his works that 
the charge of his being an enemy to 
free schools and progress, is untrue; 





At last prevail. 


every one who assumes the responsi- 


bility of training immortal minds, to 
take some educational journal, and 
study his business. 


GEORGIA. Y 
The report of the schools of At- 
lanta, Georgia, is before us. 
These schools, under the able su- 
perintendence of Prof. Mallon, stand 
very high, and the report ‘evinces 
great skill, care, and organizing abil- 
ity. Atlanta isa city of 30,000 in- 
habitants, and shows an enrollment 
of nearly 4,000 pupils. 
Fifty-six teachers are employed, 
whose salaries range from $400 to 
$1800 per annum. 
In his report Prof. Mallon says: 
“Children learn quite as much from) 
imitation as from books, and their 
teachers should therefore be persons 
of cultivated hearts, and minds, and 
manners. Our teachers are almost 
without exception faithful and self- 
sacrificing in their devotion to their 
duties; wise, and strong, and kind 
in the management of the pupils un- 
der their care; skillful in interesting 
them, and ready to avail themselves 
of all opportunities for qualifying 
themselves for the better discharge of 
their duties. 
To have good schools we must have 
teachers of character, ability, culture. 
We cannot retain such without a 
just compensation. A teacher must 
put heart and purpose into his work. 
If poorly paid this can hardly be ex- 
pected, for only those will seek such 
occupation who regard it as a tempo- 
rary makeshift, and the work will be 
done as all cheap work is done. A 
teacher’s labor derives its highest 
efficacy from the tone of the teacher’s 
spirit and manner.” 
Of attendance, Prof. Mallon says: 
“Tt is an important part of a child’s 
school training, often overlooked, 
that he be taught the importance of 
punctuality, and a faithful attendance 
upon his duties. 

The discipline of character that 
comes of good habits, of steady, and 
regular, and persevering effort, of 
the training in the habit of obedi- 
ence, self-control, quiet manners, re- 
spect for the rights of others, and the 
other simple and practical virtues 
that are learned in a good school, are 
of far greater importance in the de- 
velopment of character, than is the 
knowledge acquired from books and 
teachers. 

Many parents are either ignorant 
or regardless of the injury they in- 
flict upon their children and upon the 
schools by permitting irregular at- 
tendance. They seem inclined to in- 
dulge their children in every whim 
and caprice. A deserved reproof at 
school, a difficult lesson, a visit from 
a friend, a chance for a ride, a street 
show, threatening weather, or a head- 
ache, or a capricious teasing to re- 
main at home, are considered good 
and sufficient reasons by such pa- 
rents. Of course the interest of a 
child cannot be maintained in the 
school work under such irregular ef- 
forts, aud yet at the end of the year 
the teacher is blamed for the scholar’s 








failure,” 


MISSISSIPPI. Le 
We cheerfully give place to the 
following statement, by request of 
the Secretary of the University of 
Mississippi : 

The board of Trustees at their last 
session (June, 1877) re-organized the 
Law Department, and the services of 
a number of distinguished lawyers 
from different parts of the State have 
been secured to lecture regularly to 
the law classes. Many applicants 
have already applied for information 
relative to admission to the depart- 
ment. There is a tuition fee of $50 
tolaw students, but to other students 
the University is entirely free. It is 
to-day the cheapest Institution in the 
United States, and is one of the most 
complete in all its departments and 
affords facilities for acquiriag a colle- 
giate education surpassed by no other 
College or University in the country, 
The buildings are now being ornamen- 
ted and will be in a few daysinexcel- 
len repair—the grounds are beautiful, 
the location healthy. The town of 
Oxford has good churches, Sunday- 
schools and society and by law the 
sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibi- 
ted within five miles of the University, 

The faculty consists of a Chancel- 
lor, nine Professors,two Tutors and a 
Principal and one Assistant of the 
Preparatory Department, all of whom 
are Church members. 

Mississippians ought especially to 
send their sons here because ; 

1st. It is as good as any other In- 
stitution. 

2nd. It is cheaper, 

3d. It is near their homes and con- 
venient and accessible in case of sick- 
ness. 

4th. It isa State Institution. 

5th. Here boys make acquaintances, 
friends and allies who are to stand 
with them in after life. 


OHIO. 

The commencement of Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, was held 
during the last week in June. Bac- 
calaureate sermon by Prest. Helwig, 
Sunday evening; Senior reception, 
Monday evening; Theological com- 
mencement, Tuesday evening. Ad- 
dress before the literary societies by 
Prof. W. G. Moorehead, D. D., Wed- 
nesday evening. Class day exercises, 
Thursday morning. College com- 
mencement, Thursday evening. Nine 
graduates. First honor, C. 8. Kiefer; 
second honor, L. Edgar Miller. 

The entire exercises were of more 
than usual interest, and large num- 
bers were in attendance. 

The following degrees were con- 
ferred: A. M. upon Hon. F. W. 


Viehe, Vincennes, Indiana; Prof. W. 
D. Ross, San Francisco, Cal.; and E. 
O. Van Norman, Springfield, O. Ph. 
D. upon Prof. Wm. H. Wynn, Ames, 
lowa, Rev. Chas. L. Ehrenfeld, Har- 
risburg, Pa., and Prof. W. B. Youce, 
Salem, Va. D. D. upon Rev. F. A. 











McCarthy, Toledo, O., and Rev. H. 
M. McCracken. 
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v TEXAS. 

A line just received from Prof. H. 
H. Spencer, Secretary Texas Educa- 
tional Association at Dallas, informs 
us that Rev. J. R. Malone, President 
of the Riverside Institute, Maj. J. M. 
Richardson, Pres’t Sulphur Springs 
Institute, Dr. Wm. B. Franklin, and 
Dr. A. C. Allen, were appointed by 
the Association as delegates to the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association, to 
be held in Louisville, Ky., on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, the 
14th, 15th and 16th of Aug., 1877. 

We presume other educators, ladies 
and gentlemen from Texas will also 
attend the meeting. The “Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad” and the ‘‘ Van- 
dalia” will sell round trip tickets 
from St. Louis for $12 00. 


The Fort Worth Democrat says : 

The exercises of the Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Bry- 
an were of avery satisfactory char- 
acter, and reflected credit upon that 
institution and its principal. We 
have had the pleasure of Professor 
Gathright’s acquaintance for many 
years, and know of no more thor- 
ough scholar and efficient educator 
than he. His discipline is good, and 
his faculty for imparting knowledge 
unexcelled, while his personal quali- 
fications are such as attract the stu- 
dent and at once endear him to his 
instructor. We regard the selection 
of Professor Gathright to preside 
over this institution, as peculiarly 
fortunate. 

The Fulton Telegraph says: 

Prof. G. M. Caldwell, a graduate of 
Westminster College, has been elect- 
ed principal of the public school in 
Glasgow. The board could not have 
selected a more worthy or competent 
teacher. 

Pror. J. C. Mason.—The Carthage 
Banner says: 

Prof. J. C. Mason seems to be meet- 
ing with unusual success in the Jop- 
Kn public schools. Friday night last 
the High School Department gave an 
entertainment at the close of the 
term. The Tabernacle was crowded 
to its utmost, and at least one thous- 
and people could not gain admission. 
This was Joplin’s first public school 
exhibition, and was pronounced a 
grand success. It has had the effect 
of bringing prominently before the 
citizens of that place the school inter- 
ests. Wehope to hear of the Pro- 
fessor’s continued success with the 
Joplin schools. 








Ir is announced that Gen. D. H. 
Hill of North Carolina, has been elec- 
ted president of the Arkansas Uni- 
versity, at Fayetteville. 


Pror. 8. S. HAMILL has accepted 
the chair of History, Rhetoric, and 
English Literature in linois College. 

OA 

The laws of prayer are not yet so 
understood that the human heart can 
always comply with the necessary 
cenditions, 








TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE, July 1, 1877. 
To County Superintendents : 

I shall hold teachers’ institutes and 
conventions at the following times 
and places, and earnestly recommend 
county superintendents of schools to 
actively co-operate with me, in their 
respective congressional districts, by 
being present themselves and by urg- 
ing the attendance of teachers, direc- 
tors, and friends of education gener- 
ally. Without such co-operation suc- 
cess cannot be expected; but my cor- 
respondence with superintendents 
leads me to anticipate earnest, effect- 
ive work. 

Sixth district, Clarksville, Mont- 
gomery county, August 22, 23, and 24. 

Fourth district, at Carthage, Smith 
county, Sept. 19, 20, and 21. 

Third district, at Pikeville, Bledsoe 
county, Sept. 26, 27, and 28. 

Seventh district, at Columbia, 
Maury county, Oct. 10, 11, and 12. 

Tenth district, at Lagrange, Fay- 
ette county, Oct. 17, 18, and 19. 

Eighth district, at Lexington, Hen- 
derson county, Oct. 24, 25, and 26. 

Ninth district, at Trenton, Gibson 
county, Nov. 21, 22, and 23. 

Programmes of the institutes will 
be furnished to county superintend- 
ents in time for distribution in each 
county. Respectfully, 

LEON TROUSDALE, 
State Supt. Public Schools. 





Lady Superintendency—How it Succeeds. 





Editors Journal: 
LBIA is a thriving town of a 
few thousand inhabitants, the 
county seat of Monroe couuty, Lowa, 
100 miles west of Burlington, and the 
present terminus of the lowa Centra! 
Railroad, soon to te completed to 
St. Louis. 

Churches of different denomina- 
tions abound, business flourishes, lit- 
erature, lectures, and the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION bring to us their in- 
spiration, but our chief glory after all 
is our public schools. 

A year or two since Albia tried an 
experiment, and this was in placing a 
lady superintendent in the school; 
and this resulted in so fully a recog- 


nized success, that it proves what a| 


woman can do in this difficult posi- 
tion. The superintendent secured 
was Mrs. C. E. liams of the Missouri 
State University, and the marked 
success that attended this lady, reflec- 
ted great credit not only upon her- 
self, but the university from which 
she came, as indicative of the accu- 
rate mental training, the elegant cul- 
ture, the lofty ambition, which the 
University of Missouri inspires in 
those who enjoy the adyantages of its 
training. 

Mrs. Iiams’ scholastic fitness for 
her work was only equaled by her 
rare executive ability, her energetic, 
faithful, and conscientious discharge 
of duty, while her tact, gentle cour- 
tesy, and never-failing consideration, 
endeared her alike to pupils and the 
associate corps of teachers. 

From the somewhat crude elements 


of five hundred pupils of various 
ages and stages of advancement, and 
six lady assistants, all strangers to 
each other and to the superintendent, 
Mrs. liams evoked a rarely harmoni- 
ous and energetic educational force. 

The success of Mrs. Iiams is, in a 
|degree, the success of all woman- 
|hood, for no individual life can be 
|pnre and strong without making all 
others purer and stronger. Never 
|} were our schools in so prosperous a 
|condition as when under the super- 
| Vision of Mrs. liams; attendance and 
punctuality were at maximum rates, 
and the fact of this eminent success 
must have its weight in favor of em- 
ploying competent women as super- 
| intendents of schools. IOWAN. 





EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. 


KansAS.—Last winter the Legisla- 
ture provided for a Normal Institute 
of four weeks in each county in this 
State. These institutes are held dur- 
ing Julyanud August. Some thirty of 
these institutes are now in session. 
Most are well attended, and much in- 
terest is manifested. At the Jackson 
county institute, ably conducted by 
Prof. Young, all the teachers in the 
county, except four, are present. The 
professional lectures by Pres’t Bald- 
win of the Kirksville, Mo., State Nor- 
mal, were well received. Supt. Olive 
E. Stout, deserves much praise for 
her admirable management, and the 
great interest she has worked up. 


Missourt.—Prof. Norton of War- 
rensburg, declines to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Cape Girardeau Nor- 
mal school. A few counties will hold 
normal institutes. The teachers feel 
that voluntary effort is demanded, 
| and will do what they can. We hope 
|to hear a good report from these 
| brave counties. 


lowa.—The present efficient State 
Superintendent of Public Schools has 
been nominated for re-election. The 
West has no better man. Many of 
| the normal institutes are now in ses- 
sion, and are reported as doing excel- 
lent work. 


ree ee es 

Mr. EuGENE E. AyREs of Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, closes an “excellent 
article on the necessity of total ab- 
stinence, as follows: ‘I beg of teach- 
ers to present a bold front, and lead 
the world in the way of temperance 
and virtue.” 

Ae 

We accept every person in the 
world for that which he gives him- 
self out to be, only he must give him- 
|self out to be something. We put 
|up with unpleasantness more easily 
than with insignificance. 











Character is might and momentum. 
| Even on the firm land there are fre- 
|quent enough ship-wrecks, and the 
| truly wise conduct is to recover our- 
| selves and re-fit our vessels as fast as 
| possible. Is life only to be calculated 


| by its gains and losses ? 





} 
| Man’s highest merit is to rule as far 
as possible, external circumstances, 
aud let himself as little as possible be 


ruled by them. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, located at 
Northfield, Minn., with its four cour. 
ses of study, English, Scientific, Lit- 
erary and Classical, and a Musical 
Department, we should judge would 
attract students from all sections of 
the country — especially from the 
South. There are hundreds of young 
gentlemen and ladies who do not care 
to go to the eastern colleges, but who 
would be greatly benefited, physical- 
ly and mentally, by the bracing at- 
mosphere of the clear, cool climate of 
Minnesota. 

They would meet hosts of friends, 
too, for the trip up the Mississippi is 
being made more and more attractive 
each year, and the fare is very low, 
the expenses light, and “Carleton 
College” is not in any sense a section- 
al or sectarian institution. We com- 
mend the change of climate to pa- 
rents and students, and “Carleton 
College,” with its able faculty. 

THE name of the faculty, location, 
and annual expense of nearly three 
thousand colleges, can be obtained by 
sending 50c to C. H. Evans & Co., 411 
N. Third Street, St. Louis. For this 
sun they propose to send ‘The 
American College Directory and Uni- 
versal Catalogue,”’ to all who apply. 





ae euceeers 

FRom the sixth annual report of 
the Kansas City Public Schools, we 
extract the following statement made 
by Hon. J. N. E. Karnes, the Presi- 
dent of the Board: 


“Of the skillful management of the 
superintendent and the fidelity of the 
teachers under his charge too much 
cannot be said. Whatever of guccess 
that has been attained is due to them. 
Quietly, earnestly, unitedly they have 
built up a system of education as 
complete and symmetrical as any in 
the entire country. The hope is cher- 
ished that at no distant day they may 
be more fully compensated for their 
skill, patience and industry.” 








As showing the oneness and iden- 
tity of interest between the private 
and public schools in Texas, the 
Teachers’ Association, which lately 
held a meeting in Dallas, passed unan- 
imously the following resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee ot five 
be appointed to study thoroughly, 
and prepare a memorial to be ad- 
dressed to our next legislature, pray- 
ing the enactment of a more efficient 
law for public free schools. 


Subsequently the president an- 
nounced the following as such con- 
mittee: Major J. M. Richardson of 
Sulphur Springs, chairman; Rev. J. 
R. Malone, Lisbon; Prof.W. E. Clark, 
Lancaster; Rev. Dr. A. C. Allen, Dal- 
las; Col. J. B. Simpson, Dallas. 

It was moved and carried that the 
president, Dr. M. B. Franklin of 
Grapevine, be added to the commit- 
tee. 

This committee have a very ardu- 
ous and important work to do in re 
organizing and putting on a firm ba- 
sis the public free school system of 4 
great State like Texas, 





Pe ee ee 
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Pror. DuTCHER, formerly a very 
successful teacher of natural science 
inthe Kirksville Normal School, has 
been elected President of the Normal 
School at Cape Girardeau, Mo. He 
proposes to make an active and effi- 
cient canvass of Southeast Missouri, 
and we most earnestly and cordially 
commend him and his enterprise to 
the people of that portion of the State. 

The young men and women who 
need the drill and discipline of a 
training school wiil find Prof. Dutch- 
er areal helper to them, and as the 
years are passing, and responsibilities 
accumulating, the most and the best 
should be made of the little time 
which can be devoted to intellectual 
culture. 


—_ ad 


WITH THE TIDE. 


LILIAN WHITING. 
Only while the lilies blow, 
Let our bark be drifting low, 
Only while the flush of light 
Fades into the purple night. 
While the whipporwills are singing, 
And the twilight breeze is bringing 
Dreams of lands in sunset glow— 
Let our bark be drifting low. 





Only while the lilies blow, 

While winds murmur soft and low, 
Shall we drift on, love, together 
In the golden summer weather ; 

Dreamy perfumes haunt us yet, 

Eglantine, and mignonette: 

Tho’ our bark is drifting low 
Only while the lilies blow. 


<i 
< 


When I read Beethoven’s life I said, 
I will never repine. When I heard 
his seventh symphony I said, L will 
triumph.—Margaret Fuller. 

True temperance is the proper use 
of good things and the total abstin- 
ence from bad ones. 

Next to the Alhambra the castle of 
Heidleberg is the most beautiful ruin 
of the middle ages. 











BOYS’ RIGHTS. 





HEY have a few, though some of 
us do not appear to believe it. 

If there is an old, faded carpet, too 
shabby for guests or for the girls’ 
room, itis put down for the bovs. 
The linen that has begun to show 
sigus of being the worse for use, is 
put on the boys’ bed. The furniture 
that has slightly capitulated in the 
warfare of life, is arranged in the 
boys’ room. No one will see it there. 
Its “only the boys.” 

The chamber that no one else 
wants, the one that has the least sun 
and air, and pleasant views, is as- 
signed to them. Its only the boys. 

Is it any wonder then that the boys 
find places more enticing than home? 
The consideration denied them there, 
is cordially extended in billiard halls 
and saloons, and some homes where 
you, O negligent mother and sisters, 
Would sacrifice your lives to prevent 
their going. 

Tn one way, only one, cau you hold 





the power to save them, and develop 
their lives to the noble manhood you 
desire for them. 

Make home pleasant. Give to them 
every possible pure and bright attrac- 
tion. 

Let the boys’ room be one of the 
airiest, sunniest chambers, though an 
occasional guest find not the best 
awaiting him. Let all its appoiut- 
ments be neat and convenient, and 
dainty. Let some of the best books 
and prettiest pictures be there. Do 
not leave the room wholly to the care 
of servants, but let a loving mother’s 
or sister’s touch be felt. Let them 
feel that a tender interest and sweet 
affection has entere:l into every de- 
tail. 

But the boys are so careless. 

Of course they are, if you give 
them no inspiration to be careful. 
They will leave their boots in the 
middle of the floor, the towels on the 
bed, and their soiled collars on the 
bureau, without doubt, if only an 
untidy servant is to enter their room. 
But give it the dainty touch of sister 
or mother, and see the change. Give 
them convenient drawers and clos- 
ets, and see if the miracle of careful 
neatness is not wrought. 

Aud who more deserves loving, 
tender interest, than the boys—the 
noble, faithful, self-denying boys? 


If some one is ill in the night, who 
is called upon to leave his couch and 
ride miles through darkness and 
storm, but one of the boys? 

If there are unexpected guests at 
table, who relinquishes his place and 
takes his dinner anyway, anywhere, 
but one of the boys? 

Who comes in fatigued from a long 
day’s work in the scorching sun, yet 
ready to harness the horse for you to 
drive, ready to take any extra steps 
for you, but one of the boys? 

Let them feel their place in the 
home circle is no unimportant one, a 
place not easily filled. Let them feel 
that you appreciate and reciprocate 
all their patient kindness, their untir- 
ing devotion, the noble, manly boys. 

N. L. 


LEXINGTON, Ky. 


MYOPIA—SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 





BY WM. DICKINSON, M.D. ™ 


HE increasing frequency with 
which this affection is observed 
in the children and youth of this 
country and Europe, has properly 
roused the attention of those who 
are charged with the duty of super- 
vising their instruction, and stimula- 
ted inquiry respecting it. Itis rarely 
found in the child before the school 
age commences, and usually not until 
the first six months of school disci- 
pline has been passed. The number 
of myops (short-sighted persons) in- 
creases in each higher class through- 
out the ascending grades ; and at the 
same time, a fact of immense signifi- 
cance, the degree of myopia also in- 
creases. 
Literature onthis subject informs 
us that for many years it has been 
observed that defective vision was a 





peculiarity incident to the student’s 
life; for, in 1812 it was ascertained 
that out of 127 students in one col- 
lege in Oxford, England, 32 used ei- 
ther a hand-glass or spectacles. The 
systematic investigations of Dr. Kohn 
of Breslau, Silesia, more recently 
made, show that of 10,860 school 
children examined by him, more than 
17 per cent were short-sighted; and 
that in the gymnasium the number of 
myops reached the remarkable ratio 
of 32 per cent, while at the univer- 
sity, among every 100 students, the 
eye-sight of 68, from different causes 
was impaired. He also found that 
the predominating tendency of the 
eyes of night compositors is to short- 
sightedness, and that this is more no- 
ticeable the longer the occupation is 
followed. Of 130 compositors com- 
ing under his notice, 68, or 51.5 per 
cent were short-sighted. It has also 
been ascertained thatin 7 gymnasia 
in St. Petersburg, embracing scholars 
from 10 to 20 years of age, 30 per cent 
were short-sighted. 


A reference to the school statistics 
of Europe shows that by a course of 
eight years study, from the ages of 
13 to 21, the average increase of my- 
opic eyes is from 11 per cent to about 
69 per cent. 

Let us now inquire how stands the 
comparison in the institutions of our 
own country. 


Of the children in the grammar 
schools of Portland, Maine, embrac- 
ing those between the ages of 10 and 
15 years, 20 per cent were found with 
defective sight; and of this 20 per 
cent 16 per cent were short-sighted ; 
and in the primary schools, receiving 
children between the ages of 5 and 
10 years, 7 per cent were short-sight- 
ed: the frequency of its occurrence 
being 25 per cent greater in the girls 
than in the boys; and Dr. Spalding 
adds, that in quite a number, myopia 
existed to so high a degree that no 
glasses could be adapted, by the aid 
of which perfect vision could be at- 
tained. 

Again, of the students entering the 
freshman class at Amherst College, 
28 per cent were found to be myopic; 
and one year later one and a half per 
cent of these had become more short- 
sighted. Of a class of 122 entering 
the freshman class in Harvard Uni- 
versity, myopia was found in 29 1-2 
per cent, of whom 22 per cent had 
always supposed their vision to be 
normal. 


Recorded observation and statistics 
obtained from private and public 
sources, demonstrates that myopia 
among barbarous or semi-civilized 
nations is seldom or never found; 
that it increases in frequency as we 
ascend in the scale of civilization, and 
is most frequently fouud in those na- 
tions which have attained the highest 
degree of mental culture and intel- 
lectual refinement; is much more 
frequent in the cities than in the 
country, and more frequent among 
the wealthy and higher classes than 
in those occupying the more humble 
positions in society. 

From these data the deduction fol- 





lows, that myopia is an inevitable 
penalty of mental cultivation, not 
only in the individual, but also, in its 
more extended application, of na- 
tions, who, in a high degree, enjoy 
this distinction. As shown above, it 
is most frequently developed during 
the tender and formative period of 
childhood and youth, by the intense 
and prolonged use of the eyes (e. g.) 
in the act of studying, reading, writ- 
ing, viewing small objects in faint 
light, or of executing fine work, &c. 
This visual effort is aggravated by 
the books being held close before the 
eyes; by the head being held down- 
wards over the objects viewed; often 
by badly constructed desks, inducing 
faulty position of the books, aud by 
the position of the desks with refer- 
ence to the windows. 

Myopia supervenes, as is now well 
known, only upon a hereditary pre- 
disposition, which lies at the basis 
and constitutes the prime factor in 
its production. (This we shall con- 
sider hereafter). It #s not impossible 
that, by the long continued operation 
of adverse influences, an eye, not 
originally myopic or endowed with a 
tendency to myopia, may be rendered 
myopic. Yet whenever myopia is 
discovered in the child, failure to find 
it in one or both parents is the excep- 
tion ; and when both parents are thus 
affected, the tendenoy to its repro- 
duction in the child is rendered 
doubly probable. Thus it will be 
seen that myopia is especially preva- 
lent among students; the frequency 
with which it is ebserved and the de- 
gree to which it may attain depends 
upon the demand made upon the eye. 

Its existence in any considerable 
degree is always a serious infirmity 
and misfortune, even should the pres- 
ent degree in any given instance, re- 
main stationary ; for it operates as a 
practical disqualification for the dis- 
charge of many civil duties ; certain- 
ly of those of a military character ; 
for civil engineering, and all other 
pursuits in which vision at a long 
range is required. But progression 
is its essential characteristic, ever 
tending to advance to still higher 
degrees, till the eye with troublesome 
symptoms becomes less and _ less 
available, and not unfrequently at 
the age of fifty or sixty years, if not 
earlier, the power of vision is irre- 
vocably lost. 

Myopia is not a mere infirmity, but 
a positive disease—-in what it essen- 
tially consists, and means for its ame- 
lioration, will constitute the subject 
of my next communication. 





Clay county, Mo., is allright. The 
“Tribune” says: 

“Our citizens may be cold and in- 
differept on other questions ; but they 
are always fully alive on the great 
subject of Education—and after twen- 
ty-five years of labor have succeeded 
in founding in their midst several of 
the most prosperous institutions of 
learning now to be found in the State. 
Clay Seminary is one of them, of 
which they may well be proud.” 


I can never be a real sufferer but by 
my own fault. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 


CONDITIONS OF ECONOMY. 

Experience has already taught us 
many valuable lessons in the matter 
of economy in the management of 
kindergartens. If a well-paid teach- 
er is placed in charge of each group 
of children, the quota to each might 
perhaps be as large as twenty-five, 
although usually only twelve to six- 
teen are assigned to each. Supposing 
that a minimum salary were paid 
such a teacher (and in St. Louis such 
minimum salary as paid to so-called 
“third assistants” in the district 
schools is $400 for the first year’s ser- 
vice, $450 for the second, and increas- 
ing by $50 a year until it reaches 
$600) say at $400 per annum, the tu- 
ition of the twenty-five children 
would be at least $16 each. If the 
average number belonging to each 
teacher should be reduced to sixteen 
pupils, the tuition would rise to $25 
per year. If teachers were to receive 
an increase of salary proportionate 
to experience so that the kindergar- 
ten teacher of long service received 
$600 per annum. the tuition would 
rise to $24 or to $37 50. 

The first plan that suggested itself 
to us was to adopt a modification ot 
the Lancasterian system. In a large 
room were arranged three or more 
tables, each accommodating sixteen 
pupils; the experienced teacher was 
to take charge of one of these tables 
and to supervise the others, which 
were placed under the charge of nov- 
ices in the art. It was thought that 
the director could receive a fair sal- 
ary, and the assistants merely nomi- 
nal ones, and by this device the ex- 
pense could be brought within the 
prescribed limits, so as not to exceed 
the pro rata cost of tuition in the pri- 
mary schools of the city. The result 
has been as described in a former ar- 
ticle. So many assistants have vol- 
unteered their services that no expen- 
diture has been required for salaries 
of assistants. 

Inthe matter of furniture a very 
valuable feature has also been in- 
troduced. Our kindergarten tables 
were at first quite large, each one ac- 
commodating sixteen to twenty-four 
pupils. They were so heavy as to be 
practically immovable, and the seats 
were accordingly fastened to the floor 
around them. But, inasmuch as a 
large space was demanded for the cir- 
cle around which the children form 
their line for the “games,” the practi- 
cal result was that a room of stand- 
ard size for school purposes (28x32 
feet) could furnish room for only 
three of these tables, and only 48 pu- 
pils could be accommodated in a kin- 
dergarten; cheap tuition could not be 
obtained in this way. It seemed as 
though one-half of the room must re- 
main unutilized. While the children 
were at their “games”’ the part of the 
room occupied by the tables was un- 
used, and while at their “occupa- 
tions” the space left for the circle 
was not used. At the Centennial Ex- 


hibition* Miss Blow (who had ex- 
pended much of her own time and 
money in the preparation of the St. 
Louis Kindergarten exhibit), procur- 
eda small table and chair suitable 
for one pupil (such as are manufac- 
tured and sold by E. Steiger of New 
York), The thought suggested itself 
that a table somewhat larger so as to 
accommodate two pupils would have 
the advantage, that it could be easily 
moved and placed anywhere in the 
room, and combined with others so 
as to make a large table of any size 
needed for the occupations, and then 
when the space should be required 
for the circle on which the games are 
played, these small tables could be 
removed from their combination and 
with the chairs be placed close to the 
wallaround the room. This style of 
furniture would also possess other 
advantages ; forthe director could at 
will form, by combining the smal] 
tables, large tables of any size to suit 
the wants of classification as well as 
to provide a division of pupils for 
each one of her assistants.t The ta- 
bles and chairs also could be moved 


by the pupils and arranged accord-| 


ing to taste and convenience. 

The attendance of kindergarten 
children upon school during the in- 
clement season of the year is of 
course not so regular as that of chil- 
dren in the primary and grammar 
schools. The course of study will 
doubtless have to be modified some- 
what with reference to this fact when 
experience has furnished us the exact 
conditions of the problem. The fall 
and spring months are the ones spe- 
cially adapted, with us, for kinder- 
garten instruction. In more north- 
ern climates June may be substituted 
for March, but our schools close early 
in June forthe summer. Perhaps it 
would be feasible to close the kinder- 
garten during the winter months, 
were it possible to utilize the rooms 
to any other purpose and to employ 
the teachers in the ‘primary depart- 
ment of our schools. This however 
is not a pressing question so long as 
the age for admission is fixed at five 
years, as has been done in our schools. 

Again in regard to the supply of 
unpaid assistants, there is this view 
to be urged: It is acknowledged that 
the training which the assistant teach- 
ers have to pass through is of the ut- 
most value to them, as an education 
fitting them for the duties of the fam- 
ily, An apprenticeship of a year or 





*The St. Louis Kindergarten exhibit received 
an award from the United States Centennial 
Commissson decreed to the St. Louis Board of 
Education ‘‘For excellence of work and for the 
establishment of kindergartens as a part of the 
public school system.’’ 


+This plan was adopted by the building com- 
mittee of the Board, at first in a few kiudergar- 
tens as an experiment, and afterwards in all. 
The capacity of each room has by this means 
been so increased that where formerly only 40 
were accommodated, now 70 are provided for 
with greater facility. The practice of moving 
the tables and chairs and arranging the same ac- 
cording to tasteful designs has added a new 
**occupation’’ to the list given by Froebel. The 
tables used are of the following dimensions: 
length, 36 inches; width, 20 inches; height, 2! 


two years ought to be regarded as a 
necessary “finish” to the education of 
a girl, Such a training would develop 
habits of industry, neatness, order, 
manual skill, ability to supervise and 
direct the labor of domestic servants 
and to secure discipline, as well as 
the ability to train and educate the 
children of the family. The course 
of study connected with this training 
would elevate and broaden the ideas 
of the mind and discipline the power 
of thought. The possession of the 
theory and art of the kindergarten 
of course would have the incidental 
adyantage that its possessor would 
have a means of livelihood in case she 
were obliged at any time by untow- 
ard fortune to support herself. 


PROGRAMME FOR THREE AND FOUR 
QUARTERS. 

1. Kindergarten having a Second 
Year Class. 

2. Kindergarten commencing the 
| first of present school year. 

3. Kindergarten commencing the 
2d of January. 

First.—In these kindergartens the 
| programme for the “First Division” 
should be as follows: 





I. Division. 


Before Recess.—Monday, drawing; 
Tuesday, Peas-work, School of Draw- 
ing; Wednesday, Fifth Gift; Thurs- 
day, Drawing, Teachers’s School; 
Friday, School Sewing, Tints and 
| Shades. 
| After Recess.— Monday, Folding 
|Star Forms; Tuesday, 2d Order 
Pricking of Slanting Line; Wednes- 
day, Mats, Teachers’ School; Thurs- 
day, Cutting; Friday, Seventh Gift. 


Zz 





For First Year’s Kindergarten. 
Division. 

Refore Recess.—Monday, 3d Gift 
Review; Tuesday, Peas-work; Wed- 
|nesday, 4th Gift Lesson; Thursday, 
| Drawing; Friday, School of Sewing. 

After Recess. — Monday, Folding ; 
Tuesday, Pricking School; Wednes- 
day, Mats; Thursday, Cutting; Fri- 
day, Squares. 

Fora Kindergarten Commencing in 
January. I. Division, 

Before Recess. — Monday, ist Gift 
Review; Tuesday, Peas-work; Wed- 
nesday, 2d Gift Lesson; Thursday 
Drawing; Friday, Picture Sewing. 

After Recess. — Monday, Folding ; 
Tuesday, Outline Pricking; Wednes- 
day, Mats; Thursday, Cutting; Fri- 
day, Mats, alternate with the occupa- 
tions in which children need practice. 
For II. Division of all Kindergar- 

tens except one Commencing in 

January: 

Before Recess.—Monday, Folding; 
Tuesday, 3d Gift Review; Wednes- 
day, Drawing; Thursday, School of 
Sewing; Friday, 4th Gift Lesson. 
| After Recess.— Monday, School of 
| Pricking; Tuesday, Peas-work; Wed- 
| nesday, Cutting; Thursday, Squares; 
| Friday, Mats. 
|For IT. Division of Kindergarten 
Commencing in January. 
| Before Recess.— Monday, Folding; 





inehes; chairs of two sizes, respectively 12} Tuesday, lst Gift; Wednesday, Draw- 


inches and 11 inches from seat to floor. The ta- 
bles are marked off into squares of one inch in 





dimension. 


ing; Thursday, Picture Sewing; Fri- 
day, 2d Gift Lesson. 


After Recess. — Monday, Outline 
Pricking; Tuesday, Peas-work; Wed- 
nesday, Cutting! Thursday, Mats; 
Friday, Picture Sewing. 


For III. Division of all Kindergar. 
tens except ne Commencing in 
January. 

Before Recess.— Monday, Picture 
Sewing; Tuesday, Drawing; Wednes- 
day, Outline Pricking; Thursday, 2d 
Gift Review; Friday, Cutting. 

After Recess. — Monday, 3d Gift 
Lesson; Tuesday, Mats; Wednesday, 
Folding; Thursday, Peas-work; Fri- 
day, Picture Sewing. 

For III. Division of Kindergarten 

Commencing in January. 

Before Recess. — Monday, Picture 
Sewing; Tuesday, Drawing; Wedues- 
day, Outline Pricking; Thursday, 1st 
Gift; Friday, Cutting. 

After Recess. — Monday, ist Gift; 
Tuesday, Mats; Wednesday, Folding; 
Thursday, Peas-work; Friday, Pic- 
ture Sewing. 

Kindergartens Having 2d Year Class. 
Carroll, a. m. and p. m.; Caronde- 

let, a. m.; Des Peres, a.m.; Divoll, a. 

m.and p. m.; Everett, a. m. aud p. 

m.; Franklin, a. m.; Webster, a. m. 

and p. m. 


<> 
—_ 








BY J. BALDWIN. 





XN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 

XXIV. Preparatory Work. 

EACHING is a business. Money 

paid for educational purposes is 
an investment. School taxes pay the 
highest returns of all investments. 
Only the very ignorant or extremely 
stupid consider school taxes an ex- 
pense. School boards seek to so man- 
age the funds as to obtain the best re- 
sults from the money invested. Has- 
ten the day when the best and wisest 
citizens will everywhere be members 
of school boards. 

CONTRACT WITH SCHOOL BOARD. 

Teachers should meet school boards 
on business principles. A written 
contract should be entered into as 
soon as the position is accepted. In 
addition to the usual specifications as 
to time, wages, care of ground, build- 
‘ing and apparatus, it may often prove 
advantageous to add such items as 
the following: 

1. Agreement as to Fuel. The fuel 
should be abundant, of good quality, 
ready for use, and kept under shelter. 
Half the schools of the couutry, to4 
greater or less extent, neglect this 
provision. The resulting loss in 
time, comfort, and health, is im- 
mense. 

2. Agreement as to Janitor’s work. 
Two plans are pursued. The board 
agrees to pay for this work, or the 
teacher agrees to pay for it. In the 
latter case the salary must be in- 
creased to meet the cost: Pupils cai- 
not be required to make fires and 
sweep. It is no part the teacher's 
duty, and besides, he cannot afford to 
doit. Allhis time and energy are 


required for preparation and school 
work. A small sum paid some good 
boy is good economy. 





In all graded schools and higher it- 
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stitutions janitors are employed and 
paid by the boards. Only the under- 
paid and over-worked country teach- 
er is compelled to serve as janitor. 
This custom is a serious evil, and 
should be speedily abandoned. 

8. Agreement as to Apparatus. 
With a good school room well heated, 
well ventilated, well seated, and well 
supplied with the necessary appara- 
tus, a good teacher can accomplish as 
much in four months as he could 
otherwise in siz. The essentials for 
a country school are: (1) Abundant 
blackboard surface. The board 
should exteud around the entire 
room, should be five feet wide, and 
should be slated. (2). Programme 
clock. This is a most valuable aid to 
school management. (3). Call’ bell. 
(4). Unabridged Dictionary. (5). 
Reading charts. (6). Numeral frame. 
(7). Geometrical forms. (8): Maps. 
(9). Globes. (10). A small cabinet. 
(11). A small library. The cost of 
these articles need not exceed $100. 
Their value in the hands of an effi- 
cient teacher cannot be computed in 
dollars and cents. They almost 
double the efficiency of the teacher. 

4. Agreement asto Suspension. It 
is agreed that the teacher may sus- 
pend a pupil, subject to the action of 
the board. The authorities decide 
that the teacher has the right to tem- 
porarily suspend a pupil where no 
special law exists on the subject. It 
is better, however, to specify this 
right in the contract. 

5. Agreement as to Resignation. 
Failing to give satisfaction, the teach- 
er agrees to resign at the end of any 
month. The board agrees to accept 
the resignation of the teacher at the 
end of any month. In either case, 
notice must be given at least two 
weeks before the expiration of the 
month. 

This arrangement is equal and just. 
It isan honorable method of cancel- 
ing the contract, and prevents all liti- 
gation and trouble. 

If modestly urged, a sehool board 
will usually consent to the insertion 
of these important items. Custom 
will give them the force of law. 


PLAN OF WORK. 


To you success is more important 
than money. You should spare no 
effort to make failure impossible. 
Much depends upon a well digested 
plan. Asa general plausa campaign, 
so must you plan your work. Usu- 
ally it will be necessary for you to 
spend several days among your pat- 
rons before your school opens. Re- 
member that what the teacher does 
not do or manage to have done, will 
generally be left undone. 

1: The Building. Manage to have 
this placed in the best possible condi- 
Let the school room be clean, 
orderly and cheerful, and keep it so. 

2. The Apparatus. If necessary, 
have the blackboards slated. Secure 
erasers and crayons. Procure a case 
for the apparatus, and another for the 
library and cabinet. Have every- 
thing ready for use. 

8. Books and Slates. Much pre- 
cious time may be saved by so ar- 





ranging that the pupils can have their 
books the first day. Otherwise it is 
difficult to organize the school. 

4. Enlist Patrons. When they see 
that you mean business, that you are 
not afraid of extra work, and that 
you esteem success more than money, 
your patrons will gladly aid. The 
interests are mutual. Parents and 
teachers should earuestly co-operate. 

5. Programme. The course of 
study and the programme demand 
your earnest thought. These are vi- 
tal parts of your plan. You may as- 
certain so fully the work to be done 
during the term as to enable you to 
prepare a programme that will re- 
quire but little change. 

6. A Good Boarding Place. The 
teacher needs much time for prepara- 
tion and study. He should have a 
room entirely to himself. Growing 
ladies and gentlemen are the only 
ones fit for teachers. Growth implies 
study; study implies facilities. 

7. First Day. Have your plans 
well matured for this day of days. 
Secure a large attendance at the be- 
ginning. When at all possible, each 
pupil should be in attendance on the 
first day. No effort to this end should 
be spared. Too much importance 
cannot be attached to the first day’s 
work. Do the best possible, this and 
each succeeding day, and you cannot 
fail to make your school a grand suc- 
cess 

StaTE Normat, Kirksville, Mo. 





TOUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 


<i 
—_ 


Success is sweet, the sweeter if long 
delayed, and attained through mani- 
fold struggles aud defeats ; better oft- 
en than the early popularity wont to 
fade into obscurity and forgetfulness. 
Our bravest lessons are not learned 
through success, but through misad- 
ventures. 





The idealists have given deeper in- 
sight into life than any other school 
of thought. 


Whoever would accomplish great 


things must divest objects of their | —<°S 


materiality, adding spirit to matter ; 
otherwise he will perform nothing 
great. 

In proportion to the spiritaneous 
power should be the assimilating 
power. 


A man in pursuit of greatness feels 
no little wants, 


4G SPELLING RUEFARM. 
KY tu te ALFABET. 


a ei . 0 u 
a=ain fare ee in me o=0 in go u=u in rule 
=ainfat ee in met o=0 in obey u=—u in pull 
d=ainadrm ee in bitter a=oinnor vu=u in burn 
a=ainado i=iin pin a=oin not qai=ou in out 
a=ain fate d=di=iin pine a—ai=oi in boil 
$=th in think f=—sh in sham fi=ch in child n=nginsing 
#=thin them j=zhin vision A=hin hew 6=h in what 
&e ufer cansonants hav @er yujual soundz. 
Az fis alfabet haz a letter far efi sand, ne rulz ar neded 
far spellin. Yuz ée letterz denetin te samdz. dis iz al, 
and it iz enef. It iz simpl and it iz camprehensiv. 


HOO Tu TUR RUDIN. 


Begin wif abjects. Teka cat and interest yur clas in 
its farm, cvler, and habits. den print te word an fe blac- 
berd, fus: ec a t. Dril an fez bre saindz vntil efi fiald 
can redili mek fem and ezili recagnaz fem. Fram fis word 
we mek: act, tac, tat, at, and attac. Tek fe word pin 
and tret it in #e sem manner. We nai hav kwat a num- 
ber av wurdz: tin can pit nip pic nic cap pat tap nap nit 
nat anin. Next tek fe wordz dag, hen, yok, gus, 
zebra, andfe@er. dGez et wurdz canten fe essen- 
fal elements av sentensez. Wid fez elements lurnd, we me 
prosed tu exersaz fiildren in recagnazin fem in sufi redin 
lessanz az fe fallein : 


LESSONI. 


Iz fisahen? Yes; fis iz a hen. 
Iz fis a pet hen? © yes; dis iz 
Ben’z pet hen. 

Du se fis eg! It iz in a nest. 
Can yu get fe eg? No; yu cannat 
get fis eg, but Ben can get it. He 
can pic itvp. de hen duz nat pec 
Ben. 

© yes; fis hen haz a nest. 
de eg iz in it! 


LESSON II. 





Haz ftis hen a nest ? 


Du yu 
nat se it ? 


Heriz a dag. dis iz Ned’z dag. 
Iz fis daga pet? © yes; fisiz a pet 
dag. dis iz Tip, Ned’z pet dag. 

Tip ran at a big rat. Did he get te 
rat? @ yes; he gat ée big fat rat, 
and bit it. Ge rat ran. but Tip ran 
at it and gatit. Yes; Tip gat fat rat! 


LESSON III. 





Du se fis burd an hur nest! Iz ftis 
yur burd ? No; it iz nat yur burd; 
itiz Anz burd. Ae cat can nat get 
fis burd. Ge nest iz an a tre, and 
&e burd iz an fe nest. 

Ae cat sits an} fe mat and sez te 
big rat. Duz fe cat nab fe rat ? 
de cat sits ner fe trap, and fe rat ets te fatmet. Snap! 
goz fe trap! K w ec sez fe rat! 

wat du yu tink av fis az a purmanent dres far cur lan- 
gwij ? It wud lessn fe lebar ay lurnin tu red and spel bd 
haf, and ley tam far mor impertant studiz. Let al hu be- 
lev fat reform iz dezdrabl, encurij 4e muvment! 
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MARGARET LIVINGSTONE. 


LILIAN WHITING. 


CHAPTER IL. 


HE divinity of circumstances had 

placed Margaret Livingstone in 

a position peculiarly calculated to de- 

velope certuin innate tendencies of 
her nature. 

The drama of life was for her totally 
changed. New scenes and new actors 
gave so utterly new a cast to the play 
that, at times, she almost doubted her 
own identity. Sunshine and stimula- 
ting influences roused her from the 
gloom that had enshrouded her life, 
and she grew cheerful, almost happy. 
Margaret loved teaching with an en- 
thusiasm born of a natural aptitude 
for the work. To her it was not only 
class work, but an infinite study into 
the needs and limitations of the hu- 
man soul. Her pupils were to her 
separate human lives, whose individ- 
ualities interested her. By her swift, 
unerring sympathies she placed her- 
selfso at one with her pupils, that be- 
tween her mental life and theirs, 
there was a constant mental endos- 
omose and exosmose. 

School routine never wearied or 
wore upon her, for in her work she 
found the real living. not the inter- 
ruption to it. 

Miss Livingstone had a very high 
ideal of a teacher, and in Mrs. Mathe- 
ny this ideal seemed realized. The 
keen interest each felt in the school 
work made, at once, a strong bond be- 
tween Mrs. Matheny and Miss Living- 
stone, a peculiar svmpathy, incom- 
prehensible to the other members of 
the corps of teachers, young ladies 
who regarded their school duties as 
the peculiar form their cross ia life 
had assumed. 

Mrs. Matheny seemed indeed to 
know no life apart from her school. 
Still it was not the freshness of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, though perhaps in its 
gentle firmness it was even more po- 
fent. It was rather like the devotion 
to work given by one who had re- 
nounced all individual interests and 
hopes; and who, missing her own life, 
had thrown her cnergies with one ab- 
sorbing purpose into the lives of oth- 
ers. There are such lives as these, 
lives of sacred renunciations, that 
seem made, not for themselves, but 
to become bread for those whom the 
course of life has made dependent 
upon them. 

Mrs. Matheny, however, was no 
meek saint, but a woman whose pow- 
er was intense in its very repression. 
Her faults and virtues were alixe very 
positive. She was a woman who 
puzzled all who were impressionable 
enough to feel, or speculative enough 
to analyze her marked individuality. 
She had come to Aubrey highly rec- 
ommended as a teacher. She was a 
lady in appearance and address; be- 
yond this nothing was known of her, 
and, after the fashion of country 
towns, much was predicated. The 
world does not forgive uncertainties 
in a woman’s life. If the veil of mys-! tj 





tery that hid Mrs. Matheny’s past 
was not lifted, it would certainly not 
be torlack of interested persistence. 
The village speculations, as mere 
idle speculations alone, could have no 
possible interest for Miss Livingstone. 
She was absorbed in her school and 
her writing, for she wrote in a desult- 
ory sort of way for various publica- | 
tions now and then, but as a psycho- 
logical study Mrs. Matheny interested 
her strangely. Margaret felt for her 
a sincere affection, yet mingled with 
this was that interest purely profes- 
sional, which leads the naturalist to 
prize rare specimens of nature, the | 
physician to study some curious de-| 
velopement of the human system, and 
the writer to dwell meditatively upon 
problems of psychology. 
There were two distinct natures in 
Margaret Livingstone. One was the 


pure, critical analysis of the delinea- | 


tor of character, of the novelist ; and 
the other was the impulsive affection 


of her nature, still simple and fresh | 


“T have been sitting at the window 
watching the storm in all its fury’’, 
said Mrs. Matheny. “It is wild and 
| terrible to-night, aud I, a woman,love 
it. There is an analogy in this and 
the storms that have swept over my 
life.”’ 

“And there will be sunshine in the 
morning,” said Margaret half-timidly, 
\“‘there is the rest of the analogy, Mrs. 
Matheny.” 

The lady looked at her earnestly. 
| “Come and sit by me, Margaret,” 
| she said, simply. 
| It is curious what an instinct for 

| Proximity we have when talking of 
| things that take root in the depths of 
‘life. Who could speak, heart to heart, 
| across a drawing-room? Spiritual 
| touch seems to demand the corre- 
| sponding outer visible closeness. Or 
else one must write of the things too 
sacred even for utterence. In letters, 
| 28 rarely in speech, do friends meet, 
| soul to soul. 
Miss Livingstone drew a low seat 





in the woman as in the child. She| to Mrs. Matheny’s side and sat down, 
had dreams of the stories she should | While her friend drew the fair face, 
one day write; she felt, even then, a| framed in its wreath of shimmering 


latent consciousness of the creative | 


power stirring within her, for in any 
work of life we go through a period 
of half unconscious preparation for it 
long before we reach the verge of ac- 
tual attempt. While in the distance 
our work is prepared for us, we are, 
in the mean time, being prepared for 
the work. Miss Livingstone’s deli- 
cate power of divination told her 
there was some dark mystery in Mrs. 
Matheny’s life; and as little links came 
to her from Mrs. Matheny’s own 
words, as they sat alone sometimes in | 
arare evening twilight, she quietly | 
combined, in herown mind, the frag- | 
ments given her of this woman’s life. 

It was one wild, winter night that 
Mrs. Matheny crossed the corridor | 
separating her room from Miss Liv- 
ingstone’s—for they were boarding 
in the same house—and tapped softly 
at Margaret’s door. 

‘““May I come in?” she said, “I am 
restless and nervous to-night.” 

“Tam very gladto have you come, 
Mrs. Matheny,” said Miss Living- 
stone, wheeling the easy chair before 
the grate and gently drawing Mrs. 
Matheny toward it. 

“T am having such a charming even- 
ing,” she continued, “curtained away 
so closely from the storm.” 

The room was all one glow of color. 
The firelight danced and sparkled 
over the little writing table strewn 
with books and papers that stooil be- 
fore the fire, and shivered into fairy 
flashes of light over the keys of an or- 
gan standing in an arched alcove. 
The heavy damask curtains fell in 


crimson folds over the long, French | 


windows, and a beautiful chromo 


from Mr. Goethe’s exquisite painting | 


of the “Waking of Spring” gleamed | 
down from the wall. The picture is| 
one of rare and absorbing beauty; a) 


picture whose maryel of delicate col-| 


or and beauty of conception, will ever 


linger in the memory of all the Cen- 


hair, more closely to her. 
| “My child,” she said, “sometimes 
| you make me very unhappy.” 
| Margaret lifted het face in surprise. 
“Yes,” continued Mrs. Matheny 
smiling sadly, “your very love and 
clinging tenderness are sometimes 
more than Ican bear, It recalls too 
vividly other days,—days of first 
|sweet trust and happiness that can 
never come back in my life.” 

“But Mrs. Matheny,” said Margaret, 
“they may come back. Life is peri- 
| odic. It is made up of grand currents 

| that sweep their circuit and return to 
us, and we stand again at some serene, 
| supny points of life, where all is new 
\and fair, and God gives us the oppor- 
| tunity to begin again. For ‘If angels 
go out ie is only that arch-angels may 
| come in.’ There may be transient, 
backward eddies, but the general cur- 
rent of life is onward, if only we will 
keep true to ourselves, our ideal aims, 
and to God. All of us who live at 
all know life isa conflict; let it alsc 
be a victory.” 

“Yes, Margaret,” replied Mrs. Ma- 
theny, ‘“‘but the outer semblance of 
triumph and the inner anguish of un- 
rest are, sometimes, more than I can 
bear, strong woman that Iam. Mar- 
garet, there has been a period in my 
life that I would forget in order to 
live. In the first flush of happiness 
suddenly my life sank into darkness 
so black——but no, let silence fall 
over it all,” 

Mrs. Matheny ceased speaking and 
the two women sat motionless in the 
softened light, while only the clasped 
hands told of the intense feeling. Her 
| words went thrilling through Marga- 
'ret who sat asif under aspell. Did 
a faint premonition flash over her of 

where, and under what circumstan- 
| ces, she was destined to hear the story 
of this woman’s life? 

There are some people who seem 
made up of presage, of incident, of 
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ry of other lives. They are fated to 





know them, and he, whom the gods 
force, cannot shun his fate. 

“Through great effort I have learned 
to hide my feelings, and seem happy, 
careless and commonplace in my re. 
marks,” continued Mrs. Matheny, 
“when itis only to divert attention 
from the reality. O, Margaret, help 
me to think of something nobler than 
self; help me to rise above this life, 
Will you not, dear, help me to be 
calm, and to rise above my old bat- 
tles? The remembrance of a portion 
of my life chills my very soul. O, Mar- 
garet, do not recall me to a couscious- 
ness of it.” 

The appeal touched Margaret 
strangely, She could not connect the 
identity of this pale woman at her 
side, from whose eyes an unfathoma- 
ble sorrow looked forth, with the 
calm, polished exterior of the lady 
superintendent of their schools. It 
would have been a curious study for 
the metaphysician to watch how Miss 
Livingstone’s intense consciousness 
of some strange mystery, some tragic 
experience in Mrs. Matheny’s life, re- 
acted upon her friend, and made Miss 
Livingstone’s presence sometimes an 
evident torture to her. Margaret 
came by and bye to recognize this, 
and tried in vain to solve the mystery. 
She gave no utterence to the wonder 
she felt, yet Mrs. Matheny seemed to 
feel all her mental questionings. 
Margaret’s deepest sympathies went 
out to her friend, for she knew the 
tragedies of life are not always entire- 
ly from within, and that we tread at 
every footfall on possible verges of 
dark depths that in an unguarded 
moment might suddenly open and en- 
gulf any life. It is something toa 
community what a woman shall be- 
come in some terrible crisis of her 
life when wrecked hope and passion- 
ate pain shall petrify all the high 
hopes, the aspirations and sublimity 
of her womanhood. Whether her 
soul shall go down to darkness and 
her anguish end in eternal despair, or 
whether human love and ministry, 
sweetest type of the divine love, shall 
win her back to the iuterests of life 
and the hopes of heaven. 

With no data of outward facts, 
Margaret intuitively felt the soli- 
tary, repressed anguish of this wo- 
man’s life, and clasping her hand she 
replied— 

“Mrs. Matheny, I will be your 
friend with all that word signifies, 
and it is an obligation I do not hold 
lightly,” and as Margaret said this it 
passed through her mind that she had 
given a promise and taken a responsi- 
bility upon herself that might lead, 
she knew not where. 

A volume of “Owen Meredith,” 
that Margaret had been reading, 
slipped from her grasp, and Mrs. Ma- 
theny, catching it as it fell, opened 
to the poem, “Good Night in the 
Porch.” Glancing over it, she read 
aloud the lines : 

“My life hath been one search for Thee 

’Mid thorns found red with Thy 

dear blood; 
On many a dark Gethsemane, 

I seemed to stand where Thou hadst 

stood; 
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And scorned in this world’s judg- 
ment place 
At limes, thro’ tears, to catch Thy 
face.” 


“These words embody my life, 
Margaret,” she said. “It is all one 
long asking. I can only close my 
eyes and pray. Do you know that I 
feel every day as if standing on a 
thin, volcanic crust, that at any mo- 
ment might open beneath me?” 

Margaret was silent. Her wildest 
dreams had scarcely pictured what 
Mrs. Matheney’s words might sug- 
gest, and all that night she ques- 
tioed. What was this mystery in 
Mrs. Matheny’s life? 

(To be Continued.) 


The Children’s Page. 


CONDUCTED BY LILIAN WHITING. 

















If only we strive to be pure and 
true, 
To each of us all there will come an 
hour 
When the tree of life shall burst into 
flower, 
And rain at our feet the glorious 
dower 
Of something grander than ever we 
knew. 
Our Experiment. 

We were teaching in a country 
town, May and I, and like many oth- 
er ambitious young persons, fancied 
we quite transcended the narrow 
limits with which fate trammeled our 
lives, and we longed toextend them ; 
just how we could not. determine. 

We wanted growth, culture, life. 
We wauted to enrich our lives with 
the wisdom of city libraries, and the 
treasures of its art galleries. We 
lingered late in the school room dis- 
cussing ways and means. 

We took long walks at sunset to- 
ward the gleaming, golden West, 
while woods grew dusky in soft, vio- 
let outlines, and we amused ourselves 
by picturing the dismay of our pat- 
rous should we “walk into the sun- 
set,” a la Hiawatha, and never be 
heard of more. 

Truth compels me to chronicle, 
however, that in all probability the 
good people of Cedarmere would not 
have been overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment at any absurdity we might 
have undertaken. They regarded us 
as two visionary, unprofitable young 
persons, and George Eliot had not 
then created a Mordecai to reinforce 
the world’s idealists by announcing 
that “Visions are the creators and 
feeders of the world.”” We may have 
dimly felt the truth of this proposi- 
tion, but we never entered into a dis- 
cussion of the theory with our vil- 
lage friends. 

Cedarmere was a dream, a mist, a 
shadow to us. Its life had no real 
Partin our lives; it held for us no 
enduring experiences; we should 
carry away with us hardly even a 
Picture in memory. 

“Don’t you think we could go to 





St. Louis and live some way, next 
year ?”” 

May said this one evening, coming 
into my room flushed and lovely, 
from her rapid walk. 

“T dare say, dear,” replied, though 
my ideas of the method by which we 
should live were not particularly lu- 
cid. 

For we belonged to the type of the 
average woman. We had no special- 
ties. Weknew no one definite work 
or art sufficiently well to rely upon it 
as a means of support. We were not 
born to the purple, and it was very 
necessary that we should earn our 
own living. We had not thie slight- 
est objection to this, indeed we quite 
enjoyed the idea, only we wanted a 
way to doit. Itis never a hardship, 
but rather a blessing for one to 
rely upon himself only. Itis no trial 
to work, though sometimes it is a 
great trial to find work to do. 

May and I found, on calculating 
our little stores, that for a few months 
we might live in the city without any 
employment, and devote our time to 
mental culture and growth, if only 
we could devise some inexpensive 
way. City boarding at fabulous pri- 
ces was not to be thought of. To in- 
crease our finances I engaged a school 
for the summer vacation, while May, 
one quiet midsummer day, sailed 
down the Mississippi to St. Louis. 

What with my school, and writing 
letters to May, I was busy enough 
that summer. 

May reached St. Louis one radiant 
morning. She stepped off the boat 
and found herself alone, a stranger in 
the great metropolis of the West. 
But the feeling was slightly exhila- 
rating. She had youth, health, hope, 
and she had not known much of the 
defeats and unanswerings of life. 
Her plan was to engage a pleasant, 
quiet, furnished room, that should be 
a foundation to work from; a place 
to read and write and rest in. From 
this results should work outward. It 
should be a nucleus for the new life. 

May kuew the resources of city 
markets and Vienna bakeries; she 
knew of delicious, flaky rolls; of 
luscious fruit; of sweet, pure milk, 
offered all around her. She had vis- 
ions of some very easily attainable 
nectar and ambrosia of the gods to 
be enjoyed in the restful silence of 
her own room over the morning pa- 
per, the last new magazine or book; 
and she had a tolerably clear idea 
that in order to live one need not 
spend all one’s time, thoughts and 
money upon living. May had come 
to the city strong in a resolute pur- 
pose of her own, and she did not feel 
as a deprivation many things which, 
perhaps, toa more materialistic per- 
son, would have seemed an insur- 
mountable barrier. 

Walking up the street that radiant 
summer morning, May’s first act was 
to step into the store of the St. Louis 
Book and News Co., purchase the 
morning paper, and look down the 
long columns of ‘Rooms to Let.” 
Taking her pencil she made in her 
notebook a little list of numbers that 





might be desirable, and walked up 
the street. : 

It was one of those radiant morn- 
ings that seem to reanimate the world. 
May had the day before her, and did 
not feel particularly anxious or dis- 
turbed. God had placed her in a 
frame-work of circumstances that 
had combined to bring her here, and 
she would trust His leading. 

Before noon May found her ideal 
room, good location, pleasantly home 
like, and not too expensive; she set 
up her household gods, for May could 
not live without artistic surround- 
ings, and all manner of pretty things 
came out of the trunks to adorn the 
simple room. Pictures, sketches, 
books, little articles of vertu, and 
gleaming bits — of color. A carved 
easel with portfolio below, stood in 
one corner of the room (for May 
painted pictures), and a writing ta- 
ble daintily disposed, was drawn into 
the deep French window; for May 
wrote for the press in a desultory 
sort of way, which she now intended, 
in view of the leisure before her, to 
improve upon; and some flowers, a 
simple spray of mignonette and heli- 
otrope from a florist over the way, 
were grouped artistically into a lily 
vase. 

Then May sat down in a low chair 
to think, for she had hardly paused 
to think before, everything was so 
new and strange. 

As she looked about her it seemed 
as if her dreams had assumed a ma- 
terial form; as if her visions had 
crystalized before her, and she beheld 
them visible, tangible, and she gazed 
at them with wondering scrutiny. 
This, then, was what had come from 
those months of half-real dreams, and 
half-dreaming realities. 

May’s first letter to me was cheery 
as a morning breeze in August. From 
it [took heart of grace and longed 
more than ever to join her in our ex- 
periment. 

‘“T am doing the last rose of sum- 
mer to. perfection,” she wrote, 
“blooming alone like a regular exotic 
I am a lady of elegant leisure, I 
write in the best instead of the worst 
hours of the day, I dream away the 
summer twilight by an open window 
while the light fades softly into dim 
and dusky shadows, instead of bari- 
cading against moth-millers, and 
working for dear life in a close room 
over examination reports.” 

May’s letter confirmed me in a the- 
ory I had held, that a young lady, or 
two together, could goto a strange 
city, without friends or abundant 
means, and make for themselves a 
nook to grow in; could enjoy privi- 
leges of literary culture and artistic 
research; and this with economical 
expenditure, and with every safe- 
guard of pure and exalted woman- 
hood. Even three months of this 
life would place the world on a new 
centre to the girls who would seek it. 
Of course without a definite purpose 
in view, of study, culture, or special 
work, no girl would be drawn to such 
a project. 

The summer-tide drifted by —a 


summer in May Burnett’s life that 
was destined to leave its impress 
upon all her future,—and in its last 
lingering days I closed my school and 
wrote May to meet me at the Satur- 
day evening train. 

(To be Continued). 





Henry W. Longfellow. 

Mr. Longfellow was born at Port- 
land, Maine, 1787. He was a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin College in 1825, and 
afterwards further enriched his mind 
by European travel and study. For 
twenty-five years he filled a profes- 
sorship in college, six years in Bow- 
doin and 19 at Harvard. He now re- 
sides in an old house in Cambridge, 
which was once the headquarters of 
General Washington. He has been 
married twice; his first wife, to 
whom in “Footsteps of Angels,’’ he 
alludes as 


“The being beauteous 

Who unto my youth was given, , 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven’— 
died at Rotterdam in 1835. His sec- 
ond wife was burned to death in 1861, 
her clothes having accidentally taken 
fire while playing with the children. 
He has three daughters, Edith, Alice 
and Annie. Mr. Longfellow is the 
American poet; his chief characteris- 
tics are simplicity, grace, and refine- 
ment; his poems are clear and not 
deep, therefore he has a great many 
appreciative readers among the 
young. He does not startle his read- 
ers with a new and sudden thought, 
but he continually charms them by 
presenting the ordinary sentiments of 
humanity ina new and more attrac- 
tive garb. He is the most learned 
American poet and finest linguist ; 
he is not rich in imagination or col- 
oring. His poem “Evangeline” is his 
finest work. The “Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” “Building of the Ship,” 
and “Psalm of Life,” are special fa- 
vorites among his readers. The 
“Psalm of Life” will go down the 
ages as one of the classics of Ameri- 
can literature. Mr. Longfellow has 
also written two prose works, “Ou- 
tre-mer,” aud “Hyperion,” the latter 
of which embo.lies some of the finest. 
criticisms on German literature and 
the finest translations of German po- 
etry that have ever been made. For 
one of his poems that is now most 
popular he received when it was first 
published, a year’s subscription to 
the country newspaper in which it 
appeared. For his poem “The Hang- 
ing of the Crane,” written in the ze- 
nith of his fame, he received $3,000. 
It is amusing now, when Mr. Long- 
fellow has grown so famous, to turn 
back and read Margaret Fuller’s crit- 
icism on him in 1845, when he first 
commenced to write. She compares 
him to “dandy Pindar,” yet says, 
‘the is stilla man of cultivated taste, 
delicate, though not deep feeling, 
and some, though not much, poetic 
force.” 


GEORGIE McDovuGALL ADAMS. 
Sr. Louis ARSENAL, Mo. 
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CnHavucer —“The Tale of the Man of 
Law,” “*The Pardoneres Tale,” &c. 
Edited by Rev, W. W. Skeat. Publish- 
‘ed by Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Price, $1 75. For sale by the St. Louis 
Book and News Co. 

Thanks to the recent lectures on Chau- 
cer, delivered by Prof. F. J. Child, at both 
the Harvard and the John Hopkins Uni- 
‘versities, and by Prof. Hiram Corson at 
‘Cornell University, the study of Early 
English has received a new impetus, and 
Chaucerian Societies have been formed in 
many of our larger towns. By far the 
best edition of the “Canterbury Tales”’ is 
that now published by the Chaucer Soci- 
ety ; it is, however, very costly, and the 
beginner will find nothing better than the 
publications of the Clarendon Press, viz.: 
Dr. R. Morris’ ‘lhe Prologue,” *“The 
Knightes Tale,” &c., the Rev. W. W. 
Skeats’ “The Prioresses Tale,’? and the 
work now before us. 

All are carefully edited, with full notes, 
and the copious glossarial indexes are es- 
pecially valuable, having references to 
every place in the poems -— where the 
words may be found. 

From the same publishers we have a 
dainty little edition of Milton’s ‘“L’Alle- 
gro,” with notes by R. C. Browne. Price 
three pence. 





Ovt.iines oF Erymo.ocy. By S. S. Hal- 
deman,. Prof. of Comparative Philoso- 
hy in the University of Pennsylvania. 
ublisned by J. B. Lippencott & Co., 
Philadelphia. For sale by the St. Louis 

Book and News Co. 

In this compact little volume the author 
attempts to teach etymology as other sci- 
ences are taught, and has so far succeeded 
that he has given us a very suggestive aud 
thorough work. The chapter on ‘Affix- 
es,”’ “Derivation,” and “Synonym,” are 
full and valuable, and the student of lan- 
guage will gain much from a careful 
study of them. 

Midsummer Holiday Reading. 

One finds his soul satisfied with the bill 
of fare the August magazines give us. 

Scribner's is issued as a special hoiiday 
number, fully illustrated papers, and with 
a choice galaxy of authors. Auerbach 
contributes a complete story; Miss Traf- 

‘ton commences a new serial; Clara Lou- 
isa Kellogg “Some Japanese Melodies”; 
*Babes in the Woods” is a trip through 
the forests of Maine, and there are papers 
on “Canadian Sports” and *A Railroad ir 
the Clouds.” Some tine poems are given. 
The editorial department is, as usual, ably 
filled. 

Harper's is a brilliant summer number 
with 106 engravings and an unusual vari- 
ety of entertaining articles. A superb 
paper on the White Mountains; Recent 
Discoveries in Cyprus; A Discussion of 
the Poet Keats; a complete story by Wil- 
kie Collins; poems by Miss Lascom, Mrs. 
Spofferd, and Edwart Everett Hale. The 
editorial summaries are full of interest. 





The Atlantic for July excels itself. 
Phillips’ paper on “The Shadow on Dick- 
ens’ Life,” is almost the finest literary ar- 
ticle of the summer. The editor, Mr. 
Howells, contributes one of his graceful 
little comedies. ‘German Influence in 
English Literature,” is an article alone 
worth a year’s subscription. ‘Curious In- 
ventions at the Centennial” are fluently 
discus-ed, and the “Contributor’s Club” 


The “Society to Encourage Studies at 
Home” is ably described, and of its work 
we shall speak fully in the next number 
of the JouRNAL. 

These magazines, with all current lite- 
rature, are to be found at the store of the 
reliable Book and News Co., of St. Louis. 
All orders upon this firm satisfactorily 
filled. We always have pleasure in com- 
mending this house to all wishing to order 
from the city. 





The Wittenberger contains literary and 
educational articles, scientific, literary and 
college notes, &c., and an excellent math- 
ematical department edited by Wm. Hoo- 
ver; 24pp. monthly, at $1 10. Send 15c 
for specimen copy to L. Edgar Miller, 
Springfield, Ohio. The Wittenberger and 
the American Journal of Education to- 
gether for $2 00. 








IOWA. 


Official Department. 

BY c. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

The following is a list of the Normal 
Institutes appointed for this State to date: 
Benton, Vinton, Aug. 6, four weeks. 
Cedar, Tipton, July 30, 
Clarke, Osceola, Ang. 13, three weeks. 


se 


Clinton, Clinton, July 23, four “4 
Dallas. Adel, August 13, four gs 
Davis, Bloomfield, Aug. 6, four 
Decatur, Leon, August 6, * 5 


Fayette, West Union, Aug. 13,3 1-2 * 
Greene, Jefferson, Aug. 13, four =“ 
Henry, Mt. Pleasant, July 23, four * 
Jefferson, Fairtield, July 30,  “ “ 
Jones, Montieello, August 13, two ‘“ 
Louisa, Wapello, July 30, three ag 
Madison, Winterset, July 30, four *‘ 
Mahaska, Askaloosa, July 30, * “ 
Mills, Glenwood, August 6, three ‘ 
Montgomery, Red Oak, July 30, 3 “ 
Page, College Springs,July 30, four * 
Pottawattamie, Council Bluffs, July 30, 
four weeks. 
Poweshiek, Montezuma, Aug. 6, four 
weeks. 
Ringgold, Mt. Ayr, July 30, four weeks. 
Shelby, Harlan, August27, * sic 
Warren, Indianola, Aug. 6, three ‘ 
Washington, Washington, July 30, four 
weeks. 
Wayne, Corydon, July 16, eight weeks. 
Des Moines. July, 1877. 











Our Teachers’ Bureau. 

Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

1st, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

1st, Their age. 

2d, How snuch experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 

No. 286. A male teacher of several 
years experience, graduate of a teach- 
ers’ seminary in Germany and of a 
college in the United States, desires a 
new position. Address P. O. box 171, 
Hillsborough, Vernon county, Wis. 

x-7 8 








QUEER, isn’t it, that they struck upon 
the name, ‘** Globe Shoe Store,” but then 
they have the reputation of giving more 
goods for the money at 805 Franklin ave- 





and editorials are full of vital thought. 


St. Louis and Chicago Through Line. 
This route has grown rapidly and de- 
servedly into public favor. It is compos- 
edof two of our most prominent roads, 
running their palace cars from the Union 
depot of St. Louis into the Grand Central 
Depot of Chicago, and offering unsur- 
passed facilities for those seeking the fa- 
mous pleasure resorts of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, during the heated 
term, or desirous of making the trip 
through Canada and down the R ver St. 
Lawrence, or destined for the East by the 
Great Northern route. The road is built 
in the most thorough and substantial man- 
ner, the greater portion laid with steel 
rail and stone ballast, and equipped with 
splendid cars combining all the latest im- 
provements. Leaving the Vandalia Line 
at Effingham, the route passes north 
through the counties of Champaign, Iro- 
quois, and Kankakee, called the garden 


borders of Lake Michigan lands you at 
the Central Depot, in the very centre of 
the business portion of Chicago, where 
you connect with railway and steamboat 
lines for all sections. he view as you 
enter Chicago will not soon be forgotten. 
Lake Michigan, with its bright surface 
dotted with sail boats darting hither and 
thither, like birds on the wing—with an 
occasional steamer plowing its waves— 
presents a picture of rare beauty. It af- 
fords us pleasure to recommend this route 
to all who propose making a Northern 
trip during the summer, assuring them 
that in addition to the well-known advan- 
tages of the line, they will meet with the 
most courteous treatment from able and 
efficient officers, who spare no effort to 
add to the comfort or pleasure of their 
patrons. 

F. M. Colburn, ticket agent of the Van- 
dalia line, also represents this route at the 
ticket office of the company, No. 100 N. 
Fourth Street, St. Louis, 





St. Louis Exposition and Fair. 

It is proper to place the Exposition be- 
fore the Fair in this caption business. 
Though a new feature, it commences first 
and continues through four weeks, while 
the Fair proper—the exhibition of fine 
stock and products of the farm and gar- 
den—comes in as a crowning glory during 
the last week. The Exposition commen- 
ces on the 10th day of September and 
closes on the 6th of October. 

It will be a sort of Western Centennial 
—a grand exhibition of the arts and in- 
dustries of the whole world, and an au- 


the last six days. 


tion at Philadelphia. 


retary, St. Louis. 





and Bands. 








nue than any other place on the “‘globe.” 


Franklin avenue. 


spot of Illinois, and skirting along the[ 


tumn month given in which to inspect 
the gathered treasures of man’s choicest 
handiwork as well as the fine stock, flow- 
ers, fruits, &., to be on exhibition during 


A large number of interesting exhibits 
are coming from the permanent Exhibi- 


The premium list, giving a full account 
of all matters interesting to exhibitors, 
or visitors, is published, and copies will 
be sent by addressing G, O. KALB, Sec- 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful 
diseases, speedily yield to the curative in- 
fluences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by the 
patient himself. Book, with full particu- 
lars, mailed free. Address Pulvermacher 
Galvanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. x8 eomly 


Ir will pay to remember that $2 50 
buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco side 
lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 805 


The Vandalia Line. 


We doubt whether any railroad line has 
ever before been opened in this country 
and met with the uninterrupted success of 
the Vandalia Line—and this in the face of 
an active and powerful competition. This 
success is due largely to the fact that its 
management was placed in the hands of 
old, tried, and efficient officers, who recog. 
nized the wants of the public, and spared 
neither money nor effort to furnish a line 
first-class in every particular. Being the 
short line to the East, advantage was ta. 
ken of this fact, and fast trains were in. 
troduced, way stops omitted except atim. 
portant stations, and the time between St. 
Louis and New York reduced several 
hours. During the late fast-time excite. 
mont the time of this line to New York 
city was but 34 hours and 25 minutes—be. 
ing quicker than any other route. 
Besides being the originator of fast time 
from St. Louis, the Vandalia was the pio- 
neer in the introduction of through cars 
to Philadelphia and New York and now 
run a double daily line of Pullman Palace 
cars through to the East, on the morning 
as well as the evening train. They also 
run lines of sleeping cars to Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago, which are receiy- 
ing a most liberal patronage. 

As the Vandalia Line has been managed 
in the interest of this city since its formal 
opening—in fact looked upon as exclu- 
sively a “St. Louis institution,” it affords 
us pleasure to record its success, and rec. 
ommend it for the patronage of all who 
desire to realize the pleasures and advanta- 
ges of a first-class route whilst enjoying a 
rapid transit from the banks of the Mis 
sissippi to the cities of the East. 





St. Louis Law School, Law Department 
of Washington University. The regular 
annual term will open on Wednesday, 
October 10. Before that date students 
can be admitted to the senior class by ex- 
amination. 





Johnson’s Commercial College, 
210 and 212 North Third Street. Full 
Commercial, English, and Mathematical 
Course. Also Phonography, personally 
or by mail. Write for circulars. 


farFull course of Book-keeping, $20. 
10-6 9 





Advertisement. 

“The American College Directory and 
Universal Catalogue” contains informa 
tion as to the name, location, manage 
ment, number of faculty, length of course, 
size of library, and student’s annual ex 
pense. for two thousand nine hundred Col- 
leges, Seminaries, and institutions of all 
kinds of learning throughout the United 
States. Sent post-paid on receipt of 5 
cents, by C. H. Evans & Co., 411 N, Third 
Street, St. Louis, Mo.; or can be had of 
news dealers. x-8 9 





Mark Twain’s Scrap Book. 

They all want it. Teachers want it to 
put scraps of information in, which they 
get by reading, so as to reinforce the le 
sons in the text-books. 

Sunday School Superintendents want it, 
to preserve items for themselves and oth- 
ers to use in Sunday School concerts. 

Lawyers want it to preserve importat! 
facts. 

Farmers want it also for the same pur 
pose. 

Housekeepers want it to file nice reci- 
pes in. The young want it. The old 
want it. Married people want it. Ur 
married people want it. Everybody wall 
it. See prices on page 14. 





SEND 15 cents if you want io s 
sample copies of this journal. 
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To Presidents of Colleges 


AND 


Superintendents of Schools, 


A Frenchman (M. A.), graduate of the Univer- 
sity of France, mastering French. English, and 
German languages, and well acquainted with 
Italian and Swedish, would be pleased to accept 
asituation as teacher of 


Modern Languages 


ing reputable school or college. 


Ten Years Experience: 


Five years Prof. of French and English in a 
college in France, and five years instructor in 
French and German in the University of Mich- 
igan. The applicant has pursued special past- 
graduate studies in the universities of Paris, 
leipsic, and Upsala, in view of teaching the 
modern languages, and is the author of exten- 
sively used text-books on the French language. 
Best references. Add:ess 
ALFRED HENNEQUIN, 
State University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


SCHOOL DESKS FOR SALE, 








Ihave fifty-five Double School Desks, Uin- 
cinnati make, 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


They have been used four years, and are of 
diferent sizes and heights. I will sell the 
whole at two dollars and fifty centseach. They 
cost four and a half and five dollars each. 

Address, 

W. W. HILL, 


Fulton, Mo. 
x-8 


Soule University. 





CHAPPELL HILL, Texas, June 30, 1877. 


T° THE PUBLIC: At the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of Soule University, 
held on the nineteenth day of June instant, the 
following resolution was adopted: 
lived, That Robert Alexaneer, I. M. Onins 
andT. W. Rogers (members of this Board) be 
appointed a committee, charged with the duty 
ot informing the public, through such channels 
as they deem proper, of the condition and wants 
of this institution. 
Under the above resolution we submit the fol- 
lowing to the public and friends of education: 
Soule University is located at Chappell Hill, 
Washington county, Texas, on the Western 
Branch of the H. & T. C. Railway, and is the 
roperty of the Texas Annual Conference of the 
ethodist Episcopal Church South, under whose 
auspices it was founded and is now managed 
Thetwenty-second session of the University 
Will open onthe third day of September next. 
Its past history and reorganization under the 
fiisens faculty are matters known to the public. 
tis the purpose of the board of trustees, at the 
earliest practicable period, to place the institu- 
tion upon such a footing in respect to faculty and 
educational appliances, as to merit and com- 
Mand the agi ape of the public in the higher 
departments of education. 
The immediate wants of the institution are: 
1. Repairs on the building and premises. 
2. Increase of chemical and philosophical ap- 
paratus, cabinet and libraries. 
8. Two new buildings, a steward’s hall and a 
Teparatory department—thus leaving the col- 
ege edifice free to college students. To supply 
these wants we appeal to the friends of educa- 
tion throughout the State, and expecially to 
(cthodists—ministers and laity—of the Texas 
nference. Presiient Miller will travel during 
Vacation to secure patronage and solicit aid; 
and the trustees propose. at a period not earlier 
to n the next meeting of the Texas Conference, 
lace an active agent in the field. 
he health of the locality, and the moral and 
Social advantages surrounding, are good. 
ae President, Kev. Dr. John C. Miller, is an 
Ucator of great experlence and a thorough 
i. lolai. Heexhibited great practical ability in 
pr pa up Centenary College o:1 Jackson, . 
hi We are contident, if our friends will render 
im such aid as they can, he will not be less suc- 
“ssful in building up Soule University. 
R. ALEXANVER 
I. M. ONINS, 
T. W. ROGERS. 








x-8 















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 

Superior Beilx of Copper end Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Pully Warranted 

Tlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vandazen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second 8t.,Cin 











Keep Cool! 


Mr. H. L. HALL, the new man at 
the helm in St. Louis, managing the 


WABASH FAST LINE, 


says: ‘*We propose to accommodate 
al] who desire to spend the summer 
months out of the city, by giving 
them Fast Time and Low Rates. 


Special Round Trip Tickets 


Are now on sale to the following 
places : 


Put-in-Bay and Return - - $18 50 
Grand Haven “ - - 22 00 
Traverse City * - - 26 45 
Petoskey ” - - 28 30 
Toronto + - - 380 00 
Niagara Falls i - - 80 00 
Buffalo ad - - 80 00 


(ce The above tickets are good to 
return until September 30th. 

(@ Limited round trip tickets to 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo, good for 
thirty days, only $25, a saving of 
$11.4} 

For further information address or 
call at 104 North Fourth Street. 
H.L. HALL,’ E. H. COFFIN, 
Gen’! Southwestern Ticket Agt. 

Pass’r Agent. 


Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co. 








Excursion Tickets to St. Paul 
Returning by rail via Milwaukee or Madison. 


wg-Excursion tickets to GREEN BAY and 
DULUTH, returning by lake steamer and rail 
via Chicago, with the privilege of stopping off 
at all cities and summer resorts on the lake. 
Through tickets for sale to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
st. Joseph, Kansas City, Atchison, San Fran- 
cisco, Leavenworth, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, 
Cedar Rapids, Detroit, Centreville, Bismarck 
and Deadwood. 

aa Omnibuses and baggage wagons sent to any 
part of the city, state rooms reserved and all 
information given by applying at the city ticket 
offices, southwest cor. Fifth and Washington 
Avenue, 407 Chestnut, and on wharfboat foot of 
Olive street. 

For Clarksville, Louisiana, Hannibal, Quincy 
and Keokuk, daily at4p.m., 
GOLDEN EAGLE Asbury Master, 
Leaves Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
WAR EAGLE............... Menaugh Master, 
Leaves Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
For Clarksville, Louisiana, and way landings. 
LAKE SUPERIOR......... Mackey Master, 
Leaves every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, 
at5p.m. 


x7 10 W.F. DAVIDSON, President. 


$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 


Made any day in Puts and Calls. Investaccorda- 

ing to}our means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock 

Privileges, has broughta small fortune to the 

careful investor. Weadvise when and how to 

operate safely. Book with full information sent 

free. Address orders is and pelogrenh to 

AXTER & U “9 

ee and Brokers, 17 Wall Street, N. Y. 
x- - 


NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 


We have a series of 


Reward Cards 


New, choice, and cheap, so beautiful in design 
and elegant in variety of color, that you have 
only to seethem, t»order We send a package 
for 24 cents to any address post paid 

Day school teachers di-pense with punishment 
and Sunday School teachers bring in additional 















seats, when they use our new, choice, cheap chro- 
mos. Send stamp for d illustra’ cata- 
logue. W.M. KOHL, Locust st., St. Louis. 


CE&N-W 


ux NE s. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and all points in Lilinois, “ is- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Ualiforniaand the Western territories. 


Its Omaha and California Line 

Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all points in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebruska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
~, California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its 


Chicago, St- Paul, and Minneapolis 
Line 1s the short line between Chicago and ail 
points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and ull points in the Great Northwest. its 


La Crosse, Winona and St, Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Kuchester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 

18 the only line vetween Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Ushkysh, Appleton, 
uireen Bay, Escasaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
foughton, Hancock and the Lake superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Kockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Luke Shore Route, and is the only one 
passing between ae and Evanston, Lake 
Ferest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line —a these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Buy 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Luke Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & vhio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Routes for all points East and sou'heast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
for all points South. 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. R. at Omaha for all far West points. 

Close connections made at junction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco ollice, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket oflices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. x-le 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all pointa South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





rPyElegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


wF"Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot. footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 





J. ¥F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-3 12 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAILWAY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 

St. Louis 

-—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through. 
to Nashville without change. No other line can: 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Seuthern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J. H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








D ne in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 

8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Lours. 
Weil Done at Low 


PRINTIN Rates by 


1 
Cc. R. BA G 215 Pine Street. 
= —_ and Pamphlet Work a Specialty. 








PAINT THAT HOUSE. 


It will last as long again. 
IMPERIAL 


Ready Mixed Paint. 
Unsurpassed for Durability 
and Beauty by 
Any Paint in the market. Allcolors. 
Address GEO. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
712 N. Main st., St. Louis, Mo, 
x-3 11-2 





ow eELLs “o 


HURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 


_ Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
9-8 10.7 
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PULPITS! 


Of all Styles and Prices! 





Read what two of the recent purchasers, prominent ministers in Kansas, 
say of them: Epcerton, Kas., Jan. 17, 1877. 

J.B. Merwis—Dear Sir: The pulpit ordered of you was received 

to-day, and in good condition. We like it even better than we expected before 
itcame. Yours truly, J. N. RAnKIn. 





Wiviamspoure, Kas., 


J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: 
The pulpit came yesterday, 
all right and in good condi- 
tion. Our people are very 
much pleased with it. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Ww: Kenprick. 





no. 480. 
For prices of pulpits, pew ends and church furnishing goods of all kinds, 


no. 484, 


address with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
Brooklyn, N. WY. 


(1849 to 1876.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


er Send for Catalogues’ of References and Testimonials. 4} 


seated L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 


Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876 which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the west, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduciion of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number otf 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still farther reduction re- 
ferred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market 

10-2 12 


The Best Desks. 





The “Lone Star’ State Not So 
Lonely. 


Etere You Hrave it 


**The Best Desk I have Ever Seen.” 
Mexia, Texas, Nov. 22, 1876. 
Mr. J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo.: 
It gives me pleasure to say that the ‘‘New Patent 
Gothic Desk’’ is just what it is represented te 
After 
ten years experience in the school room, using 
many of the improved styles of school furni 
ture, I feel free to say the ‘‘New Patent Gothic, ’’ 
which I purchased of you, and which 1 am now 
using, is the best I have ever seen. 


be—durable, economical, and comfortable. 


To school officers and teachers in the Lone 


Star State, and elsewhere I especially recom- 
mend them. 
Very truly, 


MILTON PARK. 


THISPAPER|IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


NYU: 


733 Suusou Sr, PHILADELPHIA, 












A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this “New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 
five years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, ’74, °75, and 1876. 

The curved back and curved fold- 
ing seat conform exactly to the per- 
son of the occupant, so that in using 
this seat the pupil sits in an easy, up- 
right, and healthy position. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, ard re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, givea 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendent of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: “These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.”’ 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





SLATED GLOBES 





MOUNTED CLOBES, 
FIVE INCH CLOBES, 

EICHT INCH CLOBES, 
HEMISPHERE CLOBES. 
Globes of all styles, sizes and prices. 

For further information, address with stamp 


for reply, 
J. B. WERWIN, 





704 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 
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PATENT PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, 


For Sunday Schools—For Day Schools, 
WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 


= 














NOS 






























STYLE A. STYLE B. 
MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING, 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to School 
Yeachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting. as b 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools wi 
find the style ““A” blackboird peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. 


Styles, Sizes and Prices. 









Blackboards of Wood, Ashor Wal. oe 


Style a, No. 1, 2x2 feet (see cut)............. 60 Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (seecut)........ $3 50 
4. SIR yy eS es ae 1 35 ’ * DS, TG Pix cx cetessectes 5 25 

_ ERS auo rea cn teossiud eaken aba 1 80 i Say eC Se oe 7 00 

vas SNC Tc Sa tA'g's Gain ted av oncoae 2 25 5 ie Se ere 9 50 

ais EMTs stesuhaielsvas abaya vars aa). ** a LE SS aa 12 00 

ig DMN, da aaatek sauans 6:4 shaves 3 15| Same style as B, without fr. ,7-8 Wood 

as SG ss aRakean sc dancid a sed 6m 3 00 | Style C, Es Bg WEEE «onc cccsacewosdes $3 00 

$e SN oh chaciacy codswansOkaee 360 se se D, DIEXB ME.......ccescees 4 50 

ne DRESS oh cook eeesesed netaetet ee 4 20 a = My EE <n: cialis. din.wx uigine tae 6 00 
CO. «3... cuenvaarconbeteuscees 1 wis ay 4, BIEXS 2... crcccccevcees 8 00 
The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks xs +e WEES Joke canedoccosextas 10 00 
and rings for hanging up. Ee SOS I x 5 oa ws ica oo a hse ec ccenes 1 00 





Iship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style of board wanted, 
whether a, B, C, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, &. 

[also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
tet of use and time. See the following: Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot Holbrook’s Liquid Slating, put on the 
xhool houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. They are both durable and economi- 
ca, I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B. CLARK, Architect, 


For prices, address with stamp for reply, J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 


Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
oremory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


8sconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Tarrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourta—A fter the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or oy (rubbing the grit 


m off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


a 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
ean produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proot ot superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: Ringer | two 
since, tor the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black 

rd surface, five or six different preparations were used in a oe our boards and making 
ew Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
Merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s —s is by far the best. Itdoes not be- 
Come Glosey, crack or scale off. I ean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
= t all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
‘on. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may nave opgoraett % 


. SLADE.’’ 
It will Last Ten Years. 
it aa Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 
hea Sample as applied to paper sent by mail on sponse Send for circular of Black- 
Erasers, and everything else needed in your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
.704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo 








Another Strong Endorsement. 





We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish schools : 

River Sipe Instirute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a spien- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oghly testing them—that 


THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 





Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Rack Seat. 


is the dest desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say fur- 
ther—that if our Texas people need articles, in their schools, and they cer- 
tainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one else 
I know of engaged in supplving schools. 
Very truly yours. JAS. R. MALONE, 
President River Side Institute. 








TEACHERS’ 


AND 


TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 





Of all Styles, Prices and Varieties, 
‘Very Cheap, 


And everything else needed in a school room. Addres 


with stamp, for price list and circulars, 


J.B. MERWIN, 





704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OUR ANNUAL LETTER. PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
— pils of allages. We giveacut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
f how to order, and what sizes to order. 


To our Patrons and Friends: 


I desire again to tender you my grateful acknowledgements for your coutinued and increasing 
b patronage. For more than fen years, ever since my location in $t- Louis, some of you have been 
my constant customers. With largely increased facilities for supplying School Desks of all styles 
and prices, Maps, Globes, Charts, Liquid Slating, Blackboards, Erasers, Crayons—everything—in 
{ fact, needed in schools of all grades, | come to solicit a continuance of these favore, and to say 
that several large concerns, who have been selling goods from this point, have turned tneir busi- 

ness in this city over to me, and withdrawn from this market. 

A moment’s reflection will convince any one that it is better to buy goods of a responsible 
party near home, than to trade with irresponsible traveling agents, many of whom have been swin- 
dling school officers for years by their misrepresentations and frauds. 

There is a growing conviction on the part of parents, school officers, teachers, and all pat 
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rons of our schools, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. ft sare Sie, 
school house. Not only comfort, but the health of the pupils demand this. Provision should be 
made for the SEATS ANI DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof| Size 1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 

-of the building. We again call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have| Size 2, Grammar, a ‘* 12 to 16 * . 
found in an experience extending over more than fen years, that in furnishing school houses great| Size 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. - 
trouble and annoyance has been caused by the delay on the part ot those whose duty it was to or-| Size4, Second a " ** 8toll ‘ 


‘der seats and desks SIXTY WAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destina- | Size 5, Primary, for pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. 
tion, to insure its being on hand ard set up in the school house when you need it. Ittakes from We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. 


$75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full stock of the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks I man- : ¥ 4 4 ; V 
ufacture, and there is no profit in the business to warrant such an outlay of money. ‘The Combination Desk and Seat, ” | very g004 purpose. is not as convenient ws u 
We have known those whose duty it was to provide these things, to delay ordering the SEATS as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat = 


AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. Then the rush 
of freight was so great that the goods have lain in the depot a week or more Lefore starting to their 
destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, a» there were no seats 
—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the seats and desks were not ordered in 
time. 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at le .«t this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
‘desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for more than ten years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more 
than 600,000 of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almost as many of the 
**Combination Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind 


but it is cheaper, and gives generul satisfaction. 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’* are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two per- 
sons from 15 to 20 years of age. 
Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two f 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 
Size 8, Double, First Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 10 to 12 years of age. 
Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 8 to 11 years of age. 
Size5, Double, Primary School, seating two 








of endorsements of these desks. We present the following from Dr. W. T. HARRIS, Superintend- Desk- —— start,the | persons from 5 to9 years of age. 5 : 
ent St. Louis Public Schools, as a sample— ; Back or starting seats to cerrespond with any 
This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of | size desk. 5 ng 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answera| These desks are the plainest and cheapest in r 
Of Our Home Endorsements! ' ; : 
price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
J. B. MERWIN: and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school officers 
Dkk Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the | can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 2 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than fen years, give entire satisfaction. The years of age. 
66 Is it Bconomical? 
New Patent Cothic Desk,”’’ : 
This question is eminently proper. The ‘*Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substan- 


4 they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose 

tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the | ang rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 

same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 

ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating still have apoor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the i 

School Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, first place—for these will last as long as the school house stands. : 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in ’ 
More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tools to Work With! me 
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Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical edu- 
cators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a 
Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

i In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
whick Schooi Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 


- facili ; i? i Curved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162. Ash or poplar stained. M ired. Stand- 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given| ard length, 8 feet’ paehn stein. Meta say tengph maple 





. . P ° . Aside trom the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which necessary t0 

time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with the complete furn'shing of # school room, # good set of Common School. apparatus, embracing 

! any _— ot comes or ve yot’s Outline Maps and Key........... ee ee = to a > 
ee a, ee ee EN SE, aod, cis caane sckebved becie sci clbesgconseaicees 0 to 

BLACKBOARDS ALL ROUND THE ROOM! Teacher’s Guide to iMustration bO6 cecndecescccpecd 96bceccccsebecdcorsecseccsedccescecescaseeosses 1 00 

A Set of Outline Maps! terrestrial aes eae. ApeeeherdscctsSecane sien eetbanerednerbs ce tevecartpenscconveatisets eovaese +4 
ee nn SE sb S uns wchesosubosdeiceaa setudsusergshsssoboobsebebahsct basa toussee 

A Set of Reading Charts! Object teaching a I TE PE ST eR RE OS ey REY ers ee ee +4 

Oe PEED sie pse = vele dike thibséctateccsoocebsanceseens sabovetpaeobsesesccececesssecevosces : ° 
0 
A Set of Writing Charts! OUND CUPID, 6h. b5 Sac cc loesviccssceces ss 11 


I Sick te Cie Cok ike OO aN le Pe Sibu! Lime LL Be ef wt e 

, 1 ABOUT SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this met 
A set of Cutter’s Physiological Charts! secures low freight rates and obviates all possibility of b»eukage; the one desk is put up ready 10r 

A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together t'e desks tor 25 cents 


each No charge is made for vacking and delivery at our city depot or wharf-boat, and allscrews, 
ink-wells, fvot- 


J ; : resis, &c., to entirely complete the desks, are included without extra cost. f 
For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp | , /t Us repeat that ~1xty Days notice should be given in order to secure the prompt delivery 0 
‘for reply, the outtit your school neeis “ For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, ligu! 


slating, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
: Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. Dealerin School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo- 








